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PIE NIGHT 


By EpwIn Forp PIPER 


Candletime comes — 
The faces slip their masks 
In candle light. 
I 
“Hey, Freck, go up the road with me to Trinque’s; 
I’m carrying his pie.” 
“Horse, I can tell 
The day of the week just by his kindof pie. . . . 
What say tomorrow to a treasure hunt 
On Indian Bluff?” 
“Start early.” 
Flickering bats 
Crisscrossed the August twilight in Trinque’s 
yard; 
There was no one on the bench by the shanty 
door, 
No answer from the peach trees or the garden 
To our halloos. 
“Gone, I guess, — fixin’ teeth. 
This pan will cover up the pie, this brick 
Will hold her down.” 
“Horse, would you rather find 
A miser’s pot, a pirate’s iron box, 
Or comet, ” 
He came from the orchard path, — 
A head all whiskers and long curly hair, 
With little pats of cheeks and eyes and fore- 
head, — 
To thank us formally, curmudgeonly, 
Adding: “I’m young — Ill meet you on the hill 
Tomorrow.” 
“Really, Doctor Trinque?” 
“Don’t wait for me —” with match to pipe — 
“Good luck.” 
Our feet pranced noisily through dew: “Now, 
Freck, 
Why should that man be his own washerwoman, 
And his own cook — except he can’t make pie — 
And everybody owing him for teeth?” 


“He likes it, maybe.” 


“Hardly, Freck: Besides 
He’s a recluse, — recluse, yes. Nobody 
Goes into his house beyond the dentist chair. 
And since the old spaniel died —” 
““He’s lonesomer. 
Here is my gate; meet you at sun-up, Horse, 
With the pick and poke.” 
“Dad’s dinner pail and coffee. 
I hope no grown-ups come out there tomorrow; 
They always laugh.” 
“Yes, laugh at us, then sniff 
At holes in the rock, count trees and follow 
hunches.” 


Under the seventh rock 
Set your spade; 

Under the third tree 
In the shade; 


If rain has written 

A fortunate word 
Or a feather falls 

From a flying bird — 


Hid in a cave 
Or hid in a creek — 
O dying gambler — in a brass kettle 
Riverman robber — quicksand will settle. 
Bones in the mold, blood on the gold — 
Seek, boys, seek. 


II 
In the dead sunset time our yielding bodies 
Took on the stamp of the grass; and denser 
shadows 
Deepened across the water while we gloated 
In generosities of unfound gold. 
For twice that day thrills of discovery 
Had flooded us — and fallen to mudflat stage: 
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Once in a mound where woodlice didder-dod- 
dered 
Out of the light we raked up rusty chains; 
And an empty caldron cocked one scaly ear 
Where the rocks turned the river. Guardian 
spirits 
Were surely testing us. 
We talked of miners 
Returning overland from California, 
Tramping that road; how Indians chased the 
settlers 
Along the river bank, and gamblers, robbers, 
Traders and murderers panted up that hill 
With silver and with gold. When we grew 


The big stars swam along the lustrous water. 

We heard the talk of owl and katydid, 

And the hush of trees when with the weight of 
silence 

Twigs droop and the leaves listen. . . . 


But all that night 
Among the rocks on Indian Hill I prodded 
And once Trinque’s face rose over it like a moon 
With clouds for hair and beard; and ghostly 
lanterns 
Pointed a hoard in a pit. 


III 
Pie night once more — 
And no Doc Trinque at all; we wondered little, 
Being too busy prodding Indian Hill. 
And a fourth pie night, and the doors of his 
house 
In spiderweb and dust and set of hinge 
And weather-black bore witness — Trinque was 
gone. 
Questions rose up and rumor made reply: 
I heard of him, I saw him ten days back — 
Here, there, a clerk, a child, a postmaster — 
Till curiosities boiled up and over 
In a hurly-burly of boots and slamming doors, 
A string of lanterns bobbixg up the road 
With giant shadows wobbling against trees, 
And shouts in the dark, and sleepers roused from 
bed 
Running half-dressed. 
The tall grass drenched my legs, 
The leaves slipped under my bare feet. I saw 
Trinque’s door unhinged and leaned against the 
house, 
And lantern light splitting the black of the room. 
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The marshall and the P. M. ventured in 
Followed by Horse still carrying a pie, 
And me supporting Horse. 

In the dim light, 
The dust on the dentist chair, on the rusty stove 
Silenced us: and a woman’s voice broke shrill: 


“Tt might be in his bed.” 


In the inner room 
The spiders scrambled out of the sudden light. 
The bed was scrupulously smooth; the air — 
The shut-up air so like a shut-up mind, — 
Spoiling and musty, dense and palpable, 
Shrouded the chairs, the corners and the bureau. 
We backed out to be under the cool sky. 


The marshall spoke: “Swear in a deputy 
To stay right here, because the door’s unhinged. 
This is a mystery, a disappearance. 
Inquire everywhere, everybody.” 
The lanterns waved approval. “At nine tomor- 
row, 
Investigation here.” 
And so the pie 
Jogged down the road again. 
In morning moods 
The peach trees dripped with dew, the long grass 
broke 
Under inquiring feet, the sunflowers claimed 
Dominion in the garden — but no Trinque. 
We left his house to the cleansing glare of the 
sun 
Less talkative than twelve-year-olds should be. 


A squirrel scolded as we climbed through oaks, 

Lizards lay poised for darting into holes 

In the limestone, and the half-ripe yellow plums 

Puckered our mouths: our talk built up for 
Trinque 

Houses of cloud: . . 
came from . 

A trip to the ocean— Treasure hunting? 
never . ‘ 

Nor visiting; sick, maybe. . . . “Wish I knew 

About the pie — four pies: I take ’em home, 

But —” 


. gone back to where he 


With a hatful of the plums 
We turned a corner of the stony bluff, 
And saw — and knew before we really knew, 
That the legs — Trinque’s legs sticking from the 
rock — 
Were stiff; and burly grasshoppers were mating 
Upon his boot heel. 
Leaden apprehension 
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Held down our plunging hearts. Like scary colts 


Down hill with sudden gophers under- 
foot, 

And whizzing quail over the dusty 
bridge — 


“Doc Trinque — the Hill!” 
Men whipped up lazy horses, 
And the wagons jumped and rumbled. 
Trinque had learned 
Face down in the sidehill, the power of rock 
Falling across his back. The head was free, 
Unmutilated, and the right hand, too, 
Holding a curious wheel with balanced magnets: 
“She’s a finder, a gold finder.” 
Now the men, 
Who had posed defensively like startled rabbits 
In country lanes aloof before Trinque’s smile, 
Patronized the fool — the unlucky visionary — 
A man with no stairs to his upper storey. 


IV 

The funeral couldn’t wait; and decency 
Could only smudge the fury of treasure hunting 
Till Trinque was in the dirt; and pall bearers 
Mixed gold up with the weather at the grave: 
A dentist uses it — might have a stock; 
And besides — well, old Indian Hill — 
Trinque met his death on legendary ground — 
May have found something. 

And so, that afternoon, 
If one man sauntered careless up to Trinque’s 
To see — another slipped in through the peach 

trees, 

A third by the sunflowers, till a dozen 
With pick and poke emboldened one another. 
Hammer taps tried the wall for hollowness, 
Crowbars yanked off suspicious lath and plaster, 
The shingles from the roof elbowed the flooring 
Over the trodden grass. 

Why did the path 
In the garden end on nothing? For the view? 
Prod deep—once more! “My golly, men, 

we've found it!” 


Excited spades clanked on a big stone crock: 
“Keep back; don’t crowd in.” 
“Bust it.” 
Hah — just bones — 

The old pet spaniel. 

Seekers grew self-conscious, 
Pretending to be on-lookers, and moved off 
With heads half-way reversed upon the shoulder. 
Locusts were loud in the glaring afternoon. 
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Trinque was a fool, of course, for treasure hunt- 
ing; 
Might have gone shooting — something beauti- 
ful 
About dead birds, and you can eat ’em, too. 
People would miss him though, toothachey ones. 
The dentist chair deserved a place of safety; 
Let the smith take it, and hang up a tooth 
As pendant to his horseshoe. 
As for Trinque — 
Stories rose up and blew away like smoke, 
Trimming the fact that a recluse did die, 
And people tore his house down seeking treasure. 


For thirty years he had shared the trivial town 
With birds and trees and dogs, avoiding still 
Places of prayer and places of guffaw: 

They say he never told a dirty story. 


Sometimes he half spoke out to the peach trees, 
Or mumbled to the rain; or in the garden, 
Watching the sun move irretrievably 

Home with its plunder, leaned against the 


a 
Was there anywhere a rainbow bridge inside him, 
Arching up arching out . . ? 
Or had a fire 
Gutted him once or—? 


I never saw him laugh. For burial, 
They shaved away the beard about his lips, 
And the mouth had an old embittered look, 
The keeper-back of words. 

But I remember 
The whiskered face, the fondness for a pie, 
And in his eyes a flame unsatisfied. 


THE SHUT ROOM 


Chairs sprawl 
Before pictures awry 
In the stale air 
Under dust 


The embalmer’s men 

Lug off the passions 

And thoughts blur 

Prone . under dust, dust. 


dust. 


Patterns of moss 
Grow in agate — 
Patterns of grief 

In our changing bones 
Dry-rotting 

Into bitter dust. 








BARD CHRISTJAN 


By DuDLEY SCHNABEL 


Long afterward, just before dawn, the wind 
crooning in the coulee would be still, the moon 
shadows playing troll through the hayloft doors 
would go away. Daybreak, milking time then, 
and Christjan would know. At dawn his father 
would come and wake him up, and tell him. 
Nevertheless, leaning back against the door post, 
Christjan shot straight for the mark. 

“T need three dollars,” he said, grimly as he 
could. ‘That will take me down to Fargo to the 
recruiting office.” 

Helge Bruun sat at the white kitchen table an 
arm’s length from the lamp, deep in his chair. His 
wide shoulders sagged, like church buttresses made 
for strength and beaten down by the years. His 
hands were wrinkled and marked. 

Bruun cleared his throat. 

“I have had plans,” he said. “I did not know 
until supper time that you thought about going.” 

The father’s voice, curving around the musical 
umlauts of the Norse, came from his yellow beard. 
He toyed with a heavy gold chain on his vest, and 
the minute network in his cheeks stood out like 
tiny scars of a long battle with life and work. 

The crying harbinger of fall, this night wind 
that crept through the house, kept toying with 
Bruun’s beard and pressing it away from the old 
man’s lips. It plucked at the verge of the lamp 
chimney and made a changing glow in the golden 
gray room. It swayed the pine whatnot and its 
tinkling burden of. Bergen glass and vignetted 
wood carvings and Hardanger doilies behind 
Christjan in the dining room. It merged with the 
clean smell of the kitchen, of scrubbed fir and 
linoleum, of wood smoke coming faintly out of the 
very tissues of the place, of Bruun’s sea chest, the 
kiste, salt-redolent from forgotten steerage waters. 
At times, around the rain barrel at the porch 
corner, it sang almost like Christjan’s broken vio- 
lin, like the ghost of it there, trying to return to 
him. 

“T saw Rolf Lykken this afternoon, back to 
visit his mother,” he said. “He told me about it. 
I am going.” 

Steel groaned overhead where Mor was going 
to bed in the one-poster built against her bedroom 
wall. Her stout body had let its weight down 


thus, creaking the springs, each night at nine for 
as long as Christjan could remember. The slow 
shuffling of Mor’s slippered feet was gone now, 
lost in the stillness of the upper chambers. The 
passing of sound above the boy’s head was a fate- 
ful thing this night. He might be going away. It 
made him think sharply of other nights. Warm 
summer nights after horses had been bedded 
down, when Gudmund and the mighty Edd and 
luckless Inga had been home, the older children. 
Bitter snow-crisp nights when Bruun had been 
away to Vikland to Sons of Norway meeting, and 
Mor had let Christjan bring down his fiddle, had 
made Edd keep still so they could listen to Inga’s 
child-like voice singing, ‘‘Last night the nightingale 
woke me —”’ 

Mor was like a mountain, placid and shining, 
but with queer unexpected caverns of emotion 
turning up sometimes. Paster Hanson had re- 
marked at confirmation that Mor was a rock of 
God. Mor would always be saying her prayers, 
going to bed, to silence in the night. Christjan 
could not let himself think of a time when she 
would not. He shook his head now stubbornly, 
and stuck his hands to the bottoms of his overall 
pockets. 

“We were to buy that sorrel mare of Olsen’s, 
that young one, remember?” Bruun was saying. 
“I was thinking about that hand-carved saddle in 
the window of the Farmers’ store.” 

In the Farmers’ store there was a shining new 
fiddle too, but not for Bruun’s eyes. Bruun wanted 
his son to be a hard dirt farmer. Work, work, 
his creed was. Labor and tug and heave and 
sweat and strain. Soil clothes and body with work- 
ing at the earth, then work to get them clean again. 

Among the musty books of Mor, in the book- 
case by the seraphine, were tales to read under the 
kitchen lamp after chores were done. Stories of 
young Egil, King Half, Leif Erickson, and most 
of all Tormod, the stoic bard. These and others 
mentioned in the books were Christjan’s compan- 
ions much of the time. Today, after the visit with 
Gunner’s Mate Rykken, U. S. N., in the drugstore 
in Vikland, they had come forth, an invading pa- 
trol of romance, to unsettle Christjan from peace 
and contentment. 
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“Only three dollars,” he persisted. “That's all 
I need to get down there.” 

The lamp winked, and the loft door out through 
the window slammed and swung open again in the 
moonlight. Bruun’s beard lay over his open shirt, 
fitting the V made by his vest, and kept moving in 
the wind. It was a humble beard, yet seemingly 
granite that had been stained with age and rust, 
according to the lamplight. Bruun was looking 
over his big knees at the clean mop board, think- 
ing. 
“We would put alfalfa in the northwest quarter 
in the spring,” he said softly, “and plow the last 
growth. But you had some fine alfalfa last year, 
Christjan. You could take it to the fair at Grand 
Forks, maybe, and show it off, eh? You might win 
a prize.” 

He nodded abruptly and looked up, peering at 
the boy from his old eyes. 

Christjan frowned. Bruun could think of 
nothing but the soil and things growing in it. Mu- 
sic and glory and derring-do he could not under- 
stand. For example he kept the radio on market 
reports, farm talks, most of the time, and growled 
when Christjan wanted music. And for a month 
now the radio had been no good, broken some 
way. 

At sunset, after the boy had spent supper time 
trying to tell his mother what this sudden tumult 
in his mind was like, he had gone out to the big 
barn. The place smelled of packed hay in the loft, 
and of alfalfa from the summer crops sweating 
and aromatic up there. Downstairs was the stable, 
built into the side bank of the coulee so that its 
concrete floor led out to pasture by way of the 
little valley. 

Christjan heard talking down there as he paused 
at the head of the stairs. Olsen, the neighbor, 
owner of the threshing rig, was there with Bruun, 
arranging for the contract. Christjan overheard 
his father say: 

“Let him go to sea and waste his time then. 
Let him go, I say. I will have to work harder, ja. 
But so will he.” 

“But he will not like it, that boy,’’ Olsen re- 
plied. ‘You do not play a fiddle or stay up late 
at night singing, the way Christjan does here. I 
would not let him go, Bruun. He is young.” 

“Agh!” Bruun said then, at mention of the 
music. 

But in Christjan’s mind there was a picture of a 
great ship, swinging to the sea’s rhythm, and the 
musical drone of wind in the rigging, the full- 
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throated chanting of sailors at their lines. Rolf 
Lykken could describe it. Rolf had been expelled 
from school in Vikland, but he was doing well in 
the Navy, and had been clear to Honolulu. He 
could roll a cigaret deftly with the freckled fingers 
of one hand, and he called you “Jack,” and 
“Buddy.” 

“T am going,” Christjan said, and leaned his 
head back on the casing in a sort of hopeless de- 
fiance. 

“Your mother is old now, Christjan,” Bruun 
went on, evenly. ‘She will not like it.” 

Mor, of course, thought of Christjan as a baby. 
Yet he was old enough, Lykken had said, to join 
up if his father consented. Mor would always be 
taking him to task for little things, as if he were 
still in bukse. He thought Mor seemed some- 
times as if she liked to bother him, like last night, 
calling him in from the potato digger with her 
conch shell horn to scold him because he had 
thrown his poor thumb-torn violin book in the 
coal scuttle: 

“You must take care of things, Christjan! You 
might have a new fiddle some day, when the crop 
is good. Fi-da, you! Take care of what you 
have!” 

He thought, waiting in the doorway, about the 
night he had come downstairs in despair, with the 
split fragments of his violin in his hands. Mor’s 
sorrow then had been plain, and her little blue eyes 
had said to him, “Too bad.” Bruun had paid no 
attention, probably thinking that Christjan had 
spent too much time at fiddling. 

But what good was it to keep a violin book 
around after that? What good was anything, ex- 
cept to get away and go to sea, something like 
that? 

He felt he must answer his father now, even 
though Bruun would go on talking, drowning him 
out. 

“Tt would be only four years, Rolf said. I 
could come home sometimes. I have got my 
clothes packed already.” 

Bruun went on fingering his watch chain, head 
sunk, heavy-eyed. Christjan, knowing the obsti- 
nacy that ruled his father’s mind, was suddenly 
angry. The bitterness of the feeling was a heady 
draft. He stood up straighter and pressed his 
lips together as Bruun did. He thought of how 
the others had gone, and knew now how they must 
have felt. Gudmund, simply leaving, going down 
to work his way through pharmacy at the agri- 
cultural college at Fargo. Edd, escaping by hav- 
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ing got in some kind of trouble with one of the 
village girls and finding that Bruun would not give 
him any money to settle. Inga, getting away 
gently, quietly, by dying. 

“T do not think you would like it going to sea,” 
Bruun said, wetting his lips. He peered up at 
Christjan in that strange, beseeching way again. 
“Tt is hard work, harder than the farm, I am told. 
Like being in a big factory, only outdoors. You 
have one little job to do, and you have to do it 
every day the same way.” 

Christjan twisted restlessly on his bare feet, and 
wondered if his father’s wrinkled hand actually 
had been shaking, as it seemed in the half light. 

“T do not think you would like it. It is all right 
for harum-scarums like young Lykken. A good 
thing, maybe. But you would be seasick, I 
think.” 

Bruun cleared his throat with a loud sound, and 
Christjan eyed him. He could never be sure that 
Bruun was not laughing at him slyly when he did 
that. 

“Olsen had a cousin that went to sea in war 
time. They had him scrubbing things all the time. 
Scrubbing decks and polishing brass. You would 
not like that.” 

This was Olsen’s talk. As if Olsen could know 
about the feelings a fellow had, as if he under- 
stood the sea, the pounding rhythms and strange, 
ancient melodies that must be in its waves and 
tides! Olsen was a farmer too, talking about the 
price of wheat all the time, bragging up his new 
ensilage-cutter, showing off his cream checks. 

Christjan hated the thought of clean boards. 
They were so barren of warmth, of softness. He 
hated Bruun to speak that way of the sea. Scrub- 
bing decks did sound like barren boards, all right. 
And of course there would be no war now, no 
battles. 

“T don’t care,” said Christjan. 
sickness — 

A plate of lefse and head-cheese lay at Bruun’s 
elbow. Christjan would have eaten, since at sup- 
per time he had not been hungry because of his 
excitement. Bruun, interrupted in his lunching by 
Christjan’s demand, had turned from the food 
and a half-emptied coffee cup. 

“T do not think you had better go, Christjan,” 
the father said, rising slowly to his booted feet. 
“T need you, and your mother needs you too. You 
better stay home. You are the only one left now.” 

Christjan remained staring at the lamp. He 
would not have to wait until dawn after all. 


But about sea- 
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Bruun was going out. The old man took his 
hat from its nail beside the door, and let the 
screen ease shut after him. The boy wanted to 
say something crushing after his father, but he 
could not summon the words. He heard the chat- 
tering of a starter without, noted the passage of 
the little clanking car from the yard. That was 
all. 

He ran up the stairs on tiptoe and shut himself 
in his room. The threadbare carpets on the stair- 
case clutched at the balls of his feet stiffly, as if to 
help hold him there, in the house, on the farm. 
He sat down on the edge of his bed and buried his 
tace in young calloused hands, staying that way for 
a long time, in the dark. 

Bruun would give him no chance to plead, 
Christjan told himself. That was why the father 
had walked out like that, to get away with the last 
word delivered. Bruun would now only drive to 
town and stop in at the late-staying merchants’ to 
talk, to buy a cigar, discuss the threshing weather, 
the car shortage on the railroad, drought damage. 
Standing in the Farmers’ store, or Arne Stensrud’s 
grocery, with his hat pulled low to shut out the 
white electric lights, Bruun would give no more 
thought to his son at home with this great defeat. 
A big tide of angry grief arose within Christjan, 
and he noticed wet drops running down the heel of 
one hand, and was intensely sorry for himself. 

After a while he felt his way to the linen top of 
his dresser and found his lamp. He fished a match 
from his pocket, and lighted it. The dark, which 
had been so cool and immeasurable about him, 
broke to show him his thin, sun-browned face in 
the rippling mirror. He stood before the glass 
then, studying himself grimly. The lamp, being 
below him, thrust its light upward against his 
square, beardless chin and made a shadow effect. 
He thought his face strong in that light. Mentally 
he pictured himself in the sailor uniform, the way 
he would look sailing along in that grand style in 
the bow of a great ship of the line, with his bronze 
throat showing and the sea wind in his eyes. Like 
Tormod going to the battle of Sticklastad! 

Then tired of the posturing at the looking glass, 
he thought of going to bed. Before undressing, 
though, he went to one wall of the room, where a 
long burlap curtain marked off his only clothes 
closet. From a pasteboard box that had held 
pickle jars he drew the thing forth, delicately, al- 
most like a bereaved father touching the body of 
his child. It was an armful of warped crimson 
parts, a tangle of wire strings and unglued joints. 
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He drew himself close to the lamp on the dresser 
and hunched over the fragile wreckage, picking 
the strings loose, trying to get the joints to fit 
again, fumbling in his ardor. He must do some- 
thing with it, if he was not to go to sea. Even 
though there was only one string left, only one 
little melody to be spun from it, that would be a 
lot. Singing in the fields at night, to practice the 
old songs he knew, was fun enough. But when he 
grew tired of that, or when Bruun forbade it as 
sometimes he did, there must be the fiddle to keep 
him going. If he could glue it together, so that he 
could manage ‘“Saeterjenten Sonndag,” maybe. 
That was one piece Bruun liked. Christjan had 
learned it first by ear from a phonograph record 
at the drugstore in Vikland, had practiced it, the 
fingering and tone-spinning through his fingers and 
lean wrist until he knew he could play it with 
charm and conviction. 

A sound across the night arrested him for a 
moment, the squealing of his shotes in the pen be- 
side the coulee. All one needed to do, .pig or 
Christjan, was to disturb the dull way of the 
farm, of the family, and there was a squeal. Such 
as wanting to go to sea! 

“Pig-headed!” Christjan stormed to himself. 
“Darn old mig!” 

He held the neck-plate of the violin rigidly 
against the body and slipped the knotted steel G 
string into its slot. Tense, he twisted too hard on 
the peg, and the string broke with a hollow snap. 
It was his last good one. He let the whole con- 
traption drop to the floor, mildly crashing down 
on the rag rug. 

A spring creaked in Mor’s room in answer to 
the noise, and then Christjan heard through grief- 
stricken ears the sound of his father’s car return- 
ing. It had been a short stay in town for Bruun. 

In the morning, Bruun would say down the hall, 
“Christjan, we will grease the wagons this morn- 
ing to haul grain. The rig is coming.” 

Christjan wondered again about the lefse on the 
kitchen table as he heard his father stop there for 
amoment. A fellow would not get potato lefse at 
sea, not as Mor could make it, smoke-brown on a 
hot stove lid. Nor strul, nor fatigman’s bakels, 
krum-kaken, lude-fisk. It made him restless to 
think about it. Bruun was down there cleaning up 
the lefse and head-cheese, probably the last there 
was. 

Turning the lamp down, he walked softly to his 
window and looked out between the white painted 
mullions. The moon, swinging over the eaves of 
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the house, poured its cold light down on the west 
field, showing the pale, squat shocks of Bruun’s 
durum wheat in staggering profusion. The night 
crept up to him with a silver edge. Waiting there, 
leaning against the window, the boy wondered 
how you would make a night song, a nocturne. He 
had tried many times to think of one while he sat 
his gang plow nights in the fall and made up songs 
to bellow at the horses. He did not care about 
words, only music that would go with the night 
and be a part of it. Nocturnes, he understood 
from listening to the drug store records, were 
dreamy, subtle things, significant of evenings in 
dim-lighted, perfumed flower gardens. There was 
none to tell about a stark prairie night like this, 
about the far black sky and the endless pallid 
fields, and the moon with such a long way to go 
between horizons. This song would have to be 
something with a monotonous, cold melody, cold 
as sleep, as the night wind. The submissiveness 
of those shocks of wheat should be in it, and the 
rustling of the corn in the night. Possibly the 
wailing of the outraged shotes. A vague, un- 
rhythmic pounding underneath all, the stamping of 
horses in the barn, should beat time. But when 
day broke in the piece, the melody would seem to 
lift and take color like the prairie morning, in a 
brightening crescendo. You would hear the 
roosters off there at Olsen’s place, a dog or two 
barking, and you would have to bring in the 
meadow larks, and maybe the rails piping down 
the coulee. How could you make a nocturne like 
that, for the violin? Christjan did not know, 
hardly knew what he was thinking and longing 
for. It was all feeling. And he was interrupted 
by the hunger in his stomach. 

He could hear Bruun coming, creaking shoeless 
up the stairs now. The old man might stop to see 
why Christjan’s light was still burning. If he did, 
Christjan was going to listen to see if his father 
was talking with food in his mouth, chewing, or 
making swallowing sounds that would indicate the 
lefse was all gone. 

Christjan leaned against the window, waiting. 
The door moved a little, sang on its old hinges, 
but he did not turn around. Bruun was there, 
looking at him. 

“That young sailor, young Lykken,” said the 
father, “I saw him in town tonight.” 

The words were clear. Bruun had not eaten. 
But the father’s voice was buried sombrely in his 
throat, as if to hide one of his sly chuckles. 

Christjan did not nod, or even move. He kept 
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staring out through the black window at the moon- 
lit field. In a minute his visitor would go on to 
the end bedroom, and then Christjan would wait a 
little longer and go downstairs. He would make 
a good, satisfying sandwich, wrapping the soft 
lefse around a piece of the head-cheese. 

“He is a young windbag, that Lykken. I think 
you should be glad you didn’t pay any more atten- 
tion to a fellow like that.” 

“Oh ja. I suppose.” 
den heat. 

Christjan knew that was a dig. He almost 
hated his father for it. This was stirring him up 
again, and he could see the natty uniform of Rolf 
Lykken, the jaunty little fatigue cap, and the 
cocky swagger that went with it. Rolf was a sea- 
man, a sailor! 

The night wind slid along the window glass out- 
side, and made a long, quiet breathing noise up 
about the gables. 

“Well, go to bed. Tomorrow early we will 
grease the wagons. Olsen said he would be here 
early.” 

Christjan whispered a brief Norse swear word 
and clenched his teeth. Bruun would tell you you 
could not do a thing, then turn around and tease 
you about it, try to make you glad you could not. 

“Good night then, Mr. Miig,”’ Bruun chuckled 
outright, and the door rattled. He was gone, 
pattering down the hall. 

Christjan flamed. He whispered that he would 
show them. He was old enough, now, old enough. 
Bruun and Mor were talking, mumbling beyond 
the door, and the shallower voice of the mother 
resounded through the still house like humming in 
a deep well, afar off. Now and then Bruun’s bass 
would come in answer. That was strange, for 
usually Mor slept through when the father came 
in late. But the sounds were enough to cloak 
Christjan’s movements. 

He went over and picked up his paper suitcase, 
which sat by the door ready to his hand, half-filled 
with his scant belongings. He walked into the 
dark hall and felt his way to the stairs. The steps 
creaked, and he walked on the edges to soften the 
noise. It was early enough still to walk into Vik- 
land and catch the night train down to Fargo, to 
steal a ride. Once there, he would tell them he 
was old enough to join. 

At the landing his chest tightened to think of 
leaving Mor like this, without saying goodbye. 
But anger and the spell of escapade swept him on. 
He told himself that this was what he had been 
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planning to do all afternoon. He was old enough 
now, and he was going to show them, to show 
Bruun, that he could go. 

He pushed his way through the door at the foot 
of the stairs and met again the salt smell of the 
kiste. The boards of the kitchen slapped his 
bare feet, and he thought of his new boots in the 
closet. The moon planted a square of white shine 
on the glistening linoleum rug, giving him light to 
find the match box on the stove. He lighted the 
lamp to make his lunch before he went away. 
Away! 

He did not notice whether or not the lefse was 
gone, after all. There was a black Morocco 
leather violin case on the table, resting on an 
opened Vikland weekly, a case with patent leather 
handle and German silver catches that gleamed 
beside the lamp. It looked big and precious. 
Christjan said, “Nei-da!” before he realized. 
Then he set down the suitcase very softly. 

In a moment he had unfastened the hasp and 
laid the case open, to show the shining instrument 
and its celluloid pegs, its taut gut strings, and one 
of silver, its varnish and clean velvet bed. It was 
the Amati model from the Farmers’ store. 

Christjan smiled stupidly to himself, while his 
throat kept getting bigger and more tender. He 
had not thought of his father like this before. It 
hurt him with a strange, elated sadness that he 
could not understand. He kept saying over to 
himself, “‘He went after it, he went after it.” 

Christjan picked up the instrument from its vel- 
vet clasps and was about to try the E string with 
his shaking finger when he heard Mor coming 
down the stairs. She stood, lumpish in a pink and 
green bathrobe, blinking at him, her pink cheeks a 
symbol of the cleanliness of house and farm, there 
in the doorway. Something on her high cheek- 
bones glistened a moment in the lamplight. 

Christjan had been edging the suitcase back 
under the shadow of the table. Now his hands 
began to move blindly over the belly of the violin, 
touching its strings, trembling at its peg box. He 
raised his head and formed quick words, but did 
not say them. 

“Christjan. I have talked to your father.” 

“No, no!” he cried, starting toward her. 
was stolid now, and went on talking. 

“He is angry, I think. He says you have to go 
now, and be done with it. You can have what 
money the Farmers’ store will give you for the 
violin back —” 

He stared at her, wide-eyed and shaking his 
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head slowly. He would have answered, but his 
throat seemed to close against his will. 

“Come,” she said. “It is time for bed, if you 
are going. Slem giit, you!” 

Christjan’s knuckle brushed the E string, dusted 
a patch of white resin from it and made it sing a 
plaintive note. Mor stood in the door with her 
face bent down so the light could not strike it, 
then she turned, and moved from sight in the dark 
stairway. Something told him she had been, or 
was, crying. He had seen her in tears only once 
before, when Inga died. 

He heard the familiar night wind as it rattled 
the loft door and moaned past the rain barrel. 
It was about time for his shotes to call out to him 
and all the somber, dark world in ridiculous anger. 
Tomorrow the crew would come, ribald and lusty, 
bringing a gala week of color and sun-shot dust 
and uproarious laughter by night in the barn 
shadows. ‘Have to go now,” Bruun had said. 

Christjan closed the violin case, snapped the 
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fasteners, and blew out the night. Picking up his 
suitcase again, he walked to the stair door and 
went up, stopping to set the grip down by his own 
door. Then he stamped boldly down the hall, 
pushing open Bruun’s and Mor’s door. This piti- 
able way they had tried to keep him, he saw and 
understood all now. He would tell them, wasting 
no words. 

There was a stir in the mountainous coverlets 
against the wall, then silence. Whether they 
could see him in the liquid gray glow of the room 
did not matter. 

“T am not going to sea,” he said, and his voice 
shook. ‘There is no use talking about it. I won't 
go.” 

Overwhelmed by his emotion then, Christjan 
turned away and went to his own room. Through 
the wall he heard his father clear his throat with a 
loud sound. You could not tell whether this was 
because Bruun was angry, angrier than ever, or be- 
cause he was trying to keep from chuckling. 


FOR A BIGGER AND BETTER WAR 


By Cart HEINRICH 


The world wants peace, —or thinks it does. 
It has had too little experience with peace main- 
tained by international lawyers to know if it wants 
that or not. At any rate it wants something a 
little different from what it has been having. The 
last war was a good jag to begin with, but it lasted 
too long; it upset too much. Some think it upset 
our civilization. Certainly it upset our civiliza- 
tion’s stomach. Nothing of the old cultural diet 
tastes as it did, and we have a kind of puky feel- 
ing that it never will. In the bright katzenjammer 
of the morning after we promise ourselves to do 
better. We are off war. Never again! Well, at 
least, not like yesterday. A few ignoble experi- 
ments, perhaps, — a scrap now and then with the 
little rowdy nations to show them we can still 
bully a bit if necessary, to prove to ourselves that 
we can carry a fight like gentlemen without letting 
it go to our heads; but no more real wars among 
us responsible and enlightened ones. This resolu- 
tion sounds too good to be decent. It sounds too 
much like a moral nausea. It makes me sad, for 
I’m afraid we may keep it. The cynic smiles. 
Fortified by past example he confidently waits the 
next temptation and its normal consequences. For 
once the cynic is probably wrong. There may not 


be another war; for the next one would be a good 
war, and a good war is not hard to avoid, at least 
not so hard to avoid as a bad one. When our vices 
lead to virtue, when thievery and murder in the 
grand manner demand more sustained courage 
than violent passion, the still, small voice is apt to 
be heard — yea, and obeyed. That time has ar- 
rived. The belligerent home defenders and arma- 
ment builders do not know it; but that is of little 
consequence. They are an unpopular minority 
and besides are much more interested in loading 
us up with expensive armaments during peace than 
in promoting wars. The pacifists do not know it 
either; but they are not realists. They may get us 
into all kinds of nasty international jams; but 
they'll do their best — or worst — to avoid war. 
To them any war is bad, especially a good one. 
Fortunately they too are a minority and a some- 
what befuddled one. The choice of war or peace 
rests neither with them nor their brother protec- 
tionists, the munition merchants. It lies rather in 
the uncertain wisdom of money lenders and their 
political henchmen. That leaves the possibility of 
another war an open question. Still I fear we 
shall not have it. I ama pessimist. I doubt that 
mankind will ever willfully seek —or by happy 
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accident find — the better rather than the worse 
way. There may be a destiny which shapes our 
ends rough. Again we may be — as some stoutly 
insist — free beings determining our own plight. 
If so we'll probably determine against any war 
that may be good. We can only hope that we are 
in the hands of destiny and that destiny’s inten- 
tions are benevolent. 

People take so much for granted — especially 
when they get maudlin. Everyone nowadays 
seems to take it for granted that war is in itself 
and of its very nature evil and to be avoided. 
Why? Manis an animal doomed to death. Why 
not as well die from a blow on the head while 
thumping someone you detest as from a lump in 
the stomach caused by something he has fed you? 
Fighting is fine argument. It’s the only way to 
settle some disputes. Those who really disagree 
with you will never accept any other argument. 
Most moral teachers — except pacifists — admit 
that a purely defensive war is just — and there- 
fore a good war. But why not sometimes an 
offensive one? When a people hates anything 
sufficiently to rise in its wrath, cast discretion aside 
and go out and smash the hateful thing, is not that 
within righteousness? People in that mood 
usually speak of their war as “Holy.” How can 
that which is holy be without justification? After 
the smashing they may not boast of what they 
have done; but in their hearts will be the peace 
that comes from satisfied desire. The Romans 
did not boast — very much — about the third 
Punic War. They didn’t boast at all about the 
Jewish War; but how wholeheartedly and joyfully 
they did smash the Carthaginians and the Jews. 
Islam has never apologized for its conquests. 
Britain brags about hers. And until the Chris- 
tians ceased to be Christian they hadn’t a doubt 
about the holiness of the Crusades. These were 
all wars of offense and though we may despise 
their motives we can not, if we have a soul above 
a peddler’s, deny them virtue. They had elan. 
History has vindicated them. But for them we 
would be different from what we are — and that 
is unthinkable. Admittedly most wars do not 
compare with these great lustful paroxysms. 
Much warfare has been merely organized brigand- 
age, partially redeemed by the personal courage of 
the brigands. Some of it — especially in later 
years — has been peddler racketeering in the in- 
terest of Mammon. The willing and helpless have 
bled and their blood has been cashed at the bank. 
But the next war, if it comes, will not be like that. 
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I have no idea that it will be a holy war either, 
but I expect it will have holy consequences — and 
therefore prove to be a good war. The prof- 
iteers will probably start it — or their hirelings, 
the politicians, but they will not be able to control 
it. Science will see to that. We may make lawyer 
covenants about guns and tons. We may scrap 
battleships and limit cruisers. Old instruments 
anyway. As well ban bows and battle axes. The 
conquest of the air goes on. Man has learned to 
fly and if the call comes he will fly to war. Then, 
think you, the agony can be limited to the victims 
up front or the whole burden sweated from the 
poor? Armed forced may still meet under ap- 
proved rules, boys still bear their share of scratch- 
ing and agonizing in the mud; but the real misery 
will be in the rear where till now the poltroons 
and the profiteers, the regimenting patriots, the 
hateful old women and the sacrificing priests of 
Mars have always been safe. The red death that 
comes like heavy incense from the skies will find 
the crowded cities, the rear-war centers (parlia- 
ments, newspaper offices, banks, churches, facto- 
ries, Rotaries and patriotic societies) where hate is 
kept boiling after the soldiers have grown cold. 
It will find even the sheltered places of the wicked 
old men who make the plans and reap the glory of 
the slaughter. And if — as we prayerfully hope 
— our war be a wide one involving the bigger 
powers so that there is no such rot as “rights of 
neutrals,” it may find even the comfortable re- 
treats of those who dine and dance and enjoy their 
wars at late breakfasts with the morning papers. 
Of course it will not discriminate. It will descend 
with the blind impartiality of other heaven-de- 
scending forces. The poor and innocent will suf- 
fer; but that will be nothing new for them. 
Sorrow is their tradition, injustice their portion. 
But this time they will have company. The ruin 
will be wide enough for all, for the banker who 
lends as well as for the soldier who gives. And 
when the last crust is divided (between the rich 
man and his dog) the rich and poor will hunger 
together and when they do they will discover that 
they are brothers, blood-relatives of a common 
folly. 

The last war was a wretched failure. It prom- 
ised much, international justice, liberty for the op- 
pressed, a wor’ safe for Democracy. It gave us 
international debts, custodians for the oppressed, 
autocracy efficient for the world, and for good 
measure the gold, frankincense and myrrh of 
Bolshevism, Prohibition, and Fascism. Those 
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evils which it did not exchange for others, it gave a 
new tenure of office and a wider privilege. The 
preachers who used to pray at us now call the 
police to enforce their petitions. The women who 
formerly only spoiled their children and meddled 
with their neighbors now spoil our clubs and 
meddle with everything. The worthless grow 
more numerous and the cities more congested. 
The idle become permanently unemployed and 
are pensioned as paupers. The reformers swarm 
like flies around a sweating horse; and everyone — 
to the most abandoned immoralist — solicits for 
some brand of morality and charges us for his 
trouble. Verily the “Great War” failed lament- 
ably. It failed even to win for itself a decent 
measure of popularity or a convincing apologist. 
True it was not unpopular while it was going on 
— except perhaps in Russia where some say it 
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really started — but no one, soldier, politician, or 
propagandist dared to say, as Empress Eugenie 
did in 1870, “this is my war.” Even the Kaiser, 
who benefited more than anyone except the inter- 
national bankers, tries to disown it. Everybody 
else seriously involved is either busy with an alibi 
or saying nasty things about war in general. 

This temper coupled with the admitted failure 
of the war as a reforming agent has prejudiced the 
world in favor of peace at any price. We can 
only hope that the strain of prolonged peace will 
soften this temper and that some day — when 
aviation and chemistry are better developed — 
men will listen once more to the siren song of the 
war speculators. Fill up, brethren, and let us — 
who yearn for a better world — pledge the war 
god a toast in the illicit corn of our sanctified coun- 
try, —to “Der Tag”! 


A SNOW STORM IN THE ALPS 


By WILLIAM MARCH 


So the day came finally when Jodie Collier told 
his friends good-bye and boarded the train for 
New York. The next morning he got to talking 
with a lady whose hands were covered with dia- 
mond rings and who had big blobs of jade hang- 
ing from her ears. When he told her his desti- 
nation, the lady said that she, too, lived in New 
York, but that she had been visiting her sister for 
the past two weeks. She spoke of her sister’s 
opulence and the way everybody in Montgomery 
looked up to the family; she showed Jodie a snap- 
shot of her sister and her brother-in-law and their 
children; she talked about herself and her own 
family and how they had prospered: “Would you 
believe it?’ she said proudly, “but not one word 
of English could I speak ten years ago.” 

Jodie was surprised. ‘You sure speak fine 
now,” he said. 

“Oh, yes — sure!” agreed the lady, and after a 
few moments she began questioning Jodie about 
himself. ‘What kind of work do you want to do, 
when you get to New York?” she asked. 

Jodie said: “I’m going to get a job with a big 
corporation and work right up to the top.” 
Then he told her about Andalusia and his friends 
there, and how he hated leaving the place, in a 
way. As he talked of his ambition and his ideals, 
his face flushed and he gazed into the distance 
with wide, enraptured eyes. Presently he stopped 


talking. He raised his chin slowly, his nostrils 
trembling with eagerness, and two fine, vertical 
lines appeared between his brows. The lady had 
a sudden impulse to stretch out her hands and 
stroke his head. 

When the train pulled into the station, the lady 
came over to Jodie’s seat to bid him good-bye. 
Jodie shook hands with her and tried to thank her 
for her kindness, but she would never let him fin- 
ish a sentence. She kept shrugging her shoulders 
extravagantly and moving her hands back and 
forth in the air. The diamond rings flashed; the 
jade earrings swung in steady circles. “Be a good 
boy, now,” she said, “and don’t you get in trou- 
ble.” She started back to her seat, but returned 
at once. ‘Come and see us sometime,” she said. 

“Yes, ma’am, I sure will,” said Jodie. He was 
pleased to have made a friend so quickly. Of 
course he couldn’t call on the lady until she told 
him her name and gave him her address, and he 
stood waiting quietly for that information. She 
seemed on the point of telling him, but changed 
her mind. She laughed awkwardly. ‘Come see 
us any time,” she said. She adjusted her hat, 
gripped her hand-bag and pushed and elbowed her 
way through the line of passengers waiting to dis- 
embark. Jodie stood watching her through the 
window. “I wonder why she didn’t give me her 
address when she started to?” he thought. “May- 
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be she figured I wouldn’t make good and would 
try to borrow money off her” The 
thought filled him with shame. 

The landlady said the room was five dollars a 
week and never vacant long. Jodie took it. The 
next morning he set out to look for work. Twenty 
days later he was still looking. There were ex- 
actly thirty-five cents in his pocket and another 
week’s rent was due the next day. 

Jodie spent that night sitting on a bench in 
Madison Square. He did not attempt to lie 
down: that seemed, somehow, a shameful thing to 
do. Then, too, he feared that somebody from 
Andalusia might pass through the square and see 
him — he could never live through a humiliation 
like that, he knew — so he sat bolt upright on the 
bench and after a time he got to talking with a 
boy about his age who sat on a bench across the 
way. The new boy came from Indiana and his 
story was almost exactly like Jodie’s. They were 
both impressed at the strange coincidence: it made 
them friends at once. So Jodie talked about Anda- 
lusia and the other boy, who said his name was 
Harry, told Jodie about Valparaiso. Harry was 
pretty hungry, too, but he said he didn’t mind be- 
cause he knew that everything was going to come 
out all right in the end. Harry said the trouble 
with people was that they lacked faith in each 
other. Jodie noticed that he was wearing on his 
vest a heavy gold pin with a brilliant in it. He 
asked him why he didn’t sell the pin and get some- 
thing to eat, but Harry said the pin had been pre- 
sented to him by the Reverend Culpepper for not 
missing Sunday School a single time in five years 
and of course he wouldn’t want to part with it. 

The next day Jodie tried even harder than ever 
to find work, but he came at night, tired and hun- 
gry, to sit again in the square. He looked care- 
fully over the benches, but Harry was not there. 
“Maybe he’ll show up later,” he thought. As 
Jodie sat on his bench, he noticed a distinguished 
old gentleman who had walked past him several 
times. Jodie glanced at him admiringly and 
thought that he would like to resemble that old 
gentleman some day. Then he became conscious 
that the old gentleman had paused and was re- 
garding him steadily, and Jodie lowered his eyes, 
as he didn’t want to be thought lacking in manners. 
But apparently the gentleman hadn’t thought that 
at all, because he circled the patch again and then 
returned and sat down on Jodie’s bench. Ina few 
minutes they were talking together. 

The gentleman asked Jodie a number of ques- 
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tions in a kindly, sympathetic way and Jodie told 
him his entire story, except that he couldn’t bring 
himself to say that he hadn’t eaten for two days. 
After they had talked for a few minutes, the old 
gentleman introduced himself as a Mr. Bondy. 
It seemed that Mr. Bondy liked to talk to young 
men— it kept him from getting old, he said. 
Later Mr. Bondy asked Jodie to be his guest at 
dinner. Jodie was afraid his clothes wouldn’t be 
good enough, but Mr. Bondy said clothes didn’t 
matter at all. 

During the meal Mr. Bondy kept up a lively 
flow of conversation and told a number of funny 
stories. Jodie laughed at all the stories but in his 
heart he was shocked at such words coming from 
Mr. Bondy: it didn’t seem right for a fine, digni- 
fied old gentleman to talk about those things. 

They came out of the restaurant at last and 
turned west, and after they had walked for a few 
blocks, Mr. Bondy stopped in surprise before a 
fine apartment house. He said he lived in that 
house. He hadn’t realized they were walking to- 
ward his apartment —that showed what habit 
would do to a man! He laughed. However, 
since they were there, Jodie might as well come up 
and have a drink with him. 

Jodie had never seen anything half so fine as 
Mr. Bondy’s apartment, but he was particularly 
impressed by the valet who came in to serve the 
drinks. Jodie thought he looked like a bad actor, 
and oddly enough Mr. Bondy seemed to read his 
thoughts for he told Jodie the valet had killed a 
man or so in his time. Jodie said he would be 
afraid to have a man like that around the house, 
but Mr. Bondy said Steve was very gentle and 
affectionate, if he liked you: and of course he 
liked Mr. Bondy very much. “I’m telling you all 
this,” said Mr. Bondy in a hard, nervous voice, 
“in case you think you can pull something and get 
away with it!” Jodie stared without in the least 
understanding. . . “Oh, come now,” said 
Mr. Bondy, “‘you’re not half as dumb as you’re 
trying to make me believe!” 

Presently Mr. Bondy started asking Jodie direct 
questions about himself. He wanted to know if 
Jodie had a girl back in Andalusia and if he really 
loved her. So Jodie told Mr. Bondy about 
Maudie Wilkinson, and while you couldn’t exactly 
call her his girl, they did think a whole lot of each 
other. 

Mr. Bondy talked on and on that way. Finally 
he took a ten dollar bill from his pocket and put it 
in Jodie’s palm. Jodie didn’t know what to do. 
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Finally he said he would accept the loan only with 
the understanding that he was to pay it back just 
as soon as he got a job. 

Mr. Bondy commenced laughing in a high voice. 
Jodie laughed too. He didn’t quite know what the 
joke was, but he didn’t want anybody to think him 
stupid. A little later he rose to go. Mr. Bondy 
accompanied him to the elevator shaft and warned 
him to be more careful about talking to strange 
people, particularly in parks. Jodie thought this 
was peculiar advice, coming from Mr. Bondy. If 
he hadn’t talked to strangers in parks he never in 
the world would have met such a fine old gentle- 
man. 

“Mr. Bondy sure is a prince,” thought Jodie; 
‘they don’t make them any better than he is, and 
that’s a fact!” He decided to walk back to the 
square to see if Harry had returned. He thought: 
‘‘Harry’ll sure-be surprised when I tell him about 
Mr. Bondy and show him the money he gave us.” 
But when he reached the square, Harry was not 
there. 


Two days later Jodie stopped before a lunch- 
room. A woman had just put a sign in the win- 
dow reading, “Busboy Wanted.” Jodie wasn’t 
sure what a busboy was. The words reminded him 
of a Christmas card he had once seen: a picture of 
an English inn before which had stopped a coach 
full of people. A young boy in a leather apron 
was assisting the inn-keeper in unloading the bag- 
gage of the laughing guests. Jodie went in 
quickly, and a few minutes later he was at work. 
The job paid fifteen dollars a week, with meals, 
and Mrs. Glab, the proprietress, told him if he 
made good as a busboy she would promote him to 
counterman at the first vacancy. The countermen 
got twenty dollars a week, but they were a shift- 
less lot, according to Mrs. Glab. Mrs. Glab was 
some sort of foreigner, Jodie thought, but he 
wasn’t sure just what. 

The Bellfontaine Lunch had on its window a 
half-moon sign bearing the legend: “Ladies In- 
vited,” although few responded to its invitation. 
Its patrons were mostly sweaty workmen in soiled 
clothes, or pale looking clerks. On the floor was a 
layer of sawdust which was renewed once a week. 
Running half the length of the narrow room was a 
counter and behind it there were framed lists of 
the daily bill of fare. This list rarely varied. It 
began with “Vegetable Soup 15¢” down through 
“Eggs Any Style 25¢” to end with “Lamb or Beef 
Stew 30¢.” Against the wall was a row of chairs 
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each with a right arm like the angry claw of a 
crab. 

A month or so later one of the countermen got 
drunk on gin and talked insultingly to Mrs. Glab. 
No man should say such things to a woman, not 
even to Mrs. Glab. Jodie told the counterman 
that, but Mrs. Glab said for him to mind his own 
business and that she knew how to handle people 
like that. And Mrs. Glab was right. She an- 
swered abuse with abuse more vivid; she went to 
the cash register and flung the counterman’s wages 
on the floor; she followed him on to the sidewalk 
and stood waving her arms and shaking her fists 
and screaming insults at him until he was out of 
hearing. The cop on the corner rubbed his belly 
and laughed uproariously and after a moment 
Mrs. Glab began laughing too. 

That was the way Jodie got to be a counterman. 
Mrs. Glab said, though, that she couldn’t raise his 
wages immediately, as business was bad right then, 
and anyway she wanted to see first what sort of 
counterman he was going to be. Jodie reminded 
her of her promise, but Mrs. Glab said maybe he 
wasn’t as good a busboy as she thought; anyway, 
even if he was, that was no sign he would make a 
good counterman. Mrs. Glab had her doubts 
about the whole matter. She thought it would be 
better, after all, to call up the agency and get a 
regular counterman. Jodie was sure he could do 
the work all right and at last she consented to let 
him try with the understanding that his wages 
weren’t to be raised until he had made good. And 
so Jodie got his promotion after all. 

There were two other countermen beside Jodie. 
One of them was named Charlie and he was about 
fifty years old. He had a ragged gray moustache 
and he never seemed entirely clean. He spoke in 
an apologetic voice and he was very anxious to 
please everybody. Charlie was afraid of any- 
thing with a sharp edge, but he was particularly 
afraid of knives. One end of the glass serving 
counter had been broken away, leaving a jagged 
edge exposed, and Charlie would never go near 
that edge of the counter if he could avoid it. The 
cooks and the other countermen used often to 
frighten Charlie by picking up knives and pretend- 
ing they were going to cut him. One afternoon he 
became so frightened that he went out of his head 
and locked himself in the Gents’ Toilet and it was 
a long time before they could make him stop 
screaming. 

Fred, the other counterman, said Charlie was 
entirely different when he was drunk. Then he 
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laughed and told jokes and talked about the fine 
women he had slept with in his time. Fred 
thought his stories about the women were a lot of 
lies. He didn’t believe that any woman, at least 
not one who had any respect for herself, would 
fall for a dirty old bastard like Charlie. 

Fred was not surprised, however, at his own 
success with women. They were always calling 
him up at the restaurant and Mrs. Glab didn’t 
object so long as they called up during the slack 
hours. But she kept warning him to be careful 
with those girls: one of them was going to make 
trouble for him yet, she said. Fred scoffed at the 
idea. “Did you ever hear of a dame making 
trouble for anybody whose pay was twenty bucks 
a week ?”’ he asked. 

One night Fred asked Jodie to go on a party 
with him. His girl had a friend and she wanted 
Fred to bring along another boy and make it a 
party. So Jodie freshened up and he and Fred 
met the girls at ten o’clock at the corner of Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. Fred’s girl was 
named Gloria. Jodie’s girl was named Peggy. 

Gloria said the first round of drinks was on her 
and Fred said, “Oh, all right, if that’s the way 
you feel about it.” After several drinks Peggy 
took off her hat and lay back in Jodie’s arms. 
Gloria was talking about a man who had tried to 
frame her and get her railroaded on a vice charge 
and what she hadn’t called him didn’t bear re- 
peating! She went into careful detail as to just 
what she had told him, but Fred kept interrupting 
her by putting his arms around her waist and kiss- 
ing her. Gloria responded to his kisses with 
clenched fists and tautened body, but when each 
kiss was ended, she would take up her story at the 
exact place where she had broken off and continue 
talking in a matter of fact voice. 

After a time Jodie felt himself getting drunk. 
He wanted to kiss Peggy the way Fred was kissing 
Gloria. She lay there against his breast, her yel- 
low hair touching his lips. There was about her 
the heavy odor of perfume. His throat felt dry 
and his heart began to beat rapidly. He wanted 
to press his mouth against Peggy’s red lips and to 
cup with his hands her young, beautifully modeled 
breasts, but he couldn’t bring himself to do it be- 
fore all those people in the speakeasy. He lifted 
his head slowly, his nostrils trembled, and between 
his brows there came the two fine, vertical lines. 

Gloria laughed triumphantly. “TI been trying to 
think all night what Jodie reminded me of and 
when he looked up in that serious way I just 
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thought of it.” Again she laughed. “There’s a 
picture in my room called ‘A Snow Storm in the 
Alps,’ and in this picture there’s one of those big 
Sainbernnud dogs with a barrel fastened around 
his neck, and this dog is laying down, see? And 
acrost his paws is laying a little girl with curly 
yellow hair. I been trying all night to 
think what Jodie reminded me of and when he 
lifted his head in that noble way and frowned he 
was a dead ringer for that Sainbernnud . . .” 

Peggy sat upright and reached for her hat. Sh 
adjusted it with furious, unsteady fingers. 

““What’s the matter, Peg?” asked Gloria 
quickly. 

“I’m going home,” said Peggy. She closed her 
compact with a click. Fred’s eyes narrowed. 
‘Say, if you don’t like this party, you can get the 
hell out of here!” 

Jodie wanted to know what Peggy had got sore 
about all of a sudden, and Gloria said it was be- 
cause Jodie hadn’t seemed to like her. Peggy 
wasn’t used to having people high-hat her and 
Gloria didn’t blame her, when you came right 
down to it, for feeling insulted at the way Jodie 
had acted. Jodie apologized for spoiling the 
party but Fred said not to bother about that. He 
said he used to be just as big a hick as Jodie. He 
said it wouldn’t be long before Jodie ‘got on to 
things and was as wise as he was. 

One afternoon Jodie and Charlie were busy 
polishing silver when Charlie put down his rag 
and began to make a peculiar, whimpering sound. 
Then he walked to the end of the counter where 
the glass was broken, and before anybody knew 
what he intended doing, he sawed his neck back 
and forth across the sharp, jagged edge of the 
glass until the veins in his throat were severed. 
It took a long time to clean up the mess that 
Charlie had made, but when things were tidied up 
again, Mrs. Glab called the agency. They sent 
her a heavy-set, stupid lad named Emil. Emil 
was always laughing at nothing at all and he put 
extra things on people’s plates. Mrs. Glab had to 
speak to him about it repeatedly. 

Fred kept telling Jodie he was a fool to work 
for fifteen dollars a week, and let Mrs. Glab put 
anything like that over on him. So one day Jodie 
asked Mrs. Glab for the raise she had promised 
him. Mrs. Glab told him how hard things were 
right then, and what a time she had making ex- 
penses. She said she wanted to tell Jodie some- 
thing, if he would swear not to tell anybody: she 
was figuring on buying a bigger restaurant in a 
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better location and she wanted Jodie to come with 
her to the new place; but right now things were 
tight. She couldn’t talk that way to Fred or Emil, 
she said, but then she didn’t feel toward them as 
she felt toward Jodie. Jodie said all right, just 
raise him when she felt able to do it, and Mrs. 
Glab said she certainly would, as she considered 
Jodie the best counterman she ever had working 
for her. This pleased Jodie a great deal. 

A few months later Fred got a little Italian girl 
in trouble and her father came around to the res- 
taurant to see Fred. Fred promised to marry the 
girl, but after the father had gone, he turned to 
Jodie indignantly: ‘‘Me marry a wop strumpet? 
— Say, the old man don’t think I got much self- 
respect, does he?’ That afternoon he asked Mrs. 
Glab for his pay. He said he thought he’d skip 
over to Philly until the thing blew over. 

Mrs. Glab called up the agency and the new 
counterman was named Mac. He had a pimply 
face and black sideburns and he wore a ring with 
a red stone in it. 


One night when Jodie had been working at the 
Bellfontaine Lunch for a little over a year, a man 
came in just at closing time. Mrs. Glab was 
counting the receipts for the day, piling the bills 
in neat stacks. It was Jodie’s night on and there 
was nobody in the restaurant except himself, Mrs. 
Glab and the cook. The man seemed nervous. 
He kept looking at the door as if he expected 
somebody. 

‘“What’ll it be?” asked Jodie. 

The man looked around. ‘Give me some bacon 
and eggs and a cup of coffee,” he said. 

Jodie repeated the order to the cook. Then he 
drew a cup of coffee and set it on the counter. He 
noticed that the man was still watching the door. 
“Here you are, mister!” he said. The man 
started nervously and faced Jodie for the first 
time squarely. Jodie was sure he had seen that 
face some place, but he couldn’t remember where. 
The man lowered his eyes and fumbled at the 
coffee cup and before Jodie realized what was 
happening, he found himself looking into the bar- 
rel of a pistol. Then he saw that another man 
had come into the restaurant. This man also had 
a pistol in his hand. The second man went over 
to Mrs. Glab. 

Mrs. Glab’s face was pasty. Up went her 
hands. Her lips moved but no sound came. 
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“Say, you can’t do that!” said Jodie. He took 
a step forward. 

“Stay where you are, you fool!” said the second 
man. 

“Don’t move, Jodie!” said Mrs. Glab. Her 
voice was pitched an octave too high. 

Jodie felt a sudden, unreasoning anger. He 
raised his head sharply and every thought and 
every impression faded from his mind, except the 
realization that property which he should be 
guarding was threatened. Without plan and 
without reason he sprang forward. There was a 
sharp report and Jodie twisted and fell to the 
floor and the first man stood over him emptying 
a revolver into his body. Jodie saw that the man’s 
face was working like the sullen face of a small 
boy unjustly punished. It was then that he re- 
membered where he had seen that face before. 
“Why, Harry !” he said in surprise. 

Then Harry’s face went away and Jodie lay on 
his back, his head against the cashier’s cage, and 
watched his blood flow slowly across the floor and 
into a cup-like depression in the tiles. The de- 
pression filled quickly. There was a layer of saw- 
dust floating on the blood. Mrs. Glab was on her 
knees, lifting his head. . . “Jodie, I was go- 
ing to give you that raise next month, honest to 
God I was, Jodie!” 

But Jodie did not hear. He had a feeling that 
some force was lifting him bodily from the floor 
and that in a moment he would lurch forward and 
float away. The thought frightened him. He 
threw out his arms and grasped the cashier’s cage, 
raising himself slowly from the floor. Sweat 
came in beads upon his forehead and his chin and 
he began to tremble. Then he swayed again to 
the soiled tiles and his face pressed flat against the 
sawdust. He made a faint, bubbling noise with 
his mouth, thrust his buttocks into the air and 
turned upon his back. A shudder passed over him. 
His eyes rolled upward. His fists clenched and 
straightened slowly. His jaws relaxed and fell 
open. 


The next morning Mrs. Glab called the agency. 
The new counterman was named Ed. He had 
pale eyes and he spoke with a slight lisp. He had 
a married sister who lived in Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and he used to visit her on Sunday after- 
noons. 








THE OLD MEN 





By Davip CorNEL DEJONG 


It was not even ten o'clock, but it was hot. The 
old men bent over their swinging sickles, and for a 
while they worked on, soundlessly, save for an 
occasional twang against the granite gravestones. 
The petunias reeked heavily into the heat, and the 
east sides of the gravestones were hot beneath the 
palms of the hands. Old Brown leaned on his 
rake, coughed, and raked again, with long listless 
strokes. He was eighty-three, and the others ig- 
nored him, were silent when he spoke, and talked 
freely about him, because he was quite deaf, and 
because he had an Indian wife, and was filthy and 
browned by tobacco juice, which dribbled continu- 
ally from his chin. The grackles clattered with 
narrow, chipping noises. One sickle clanged too 
loudly against an urn. They all stopped and 
looked at the sky. The sky was cloudless and 
clear. 

All three had passed sixty-five. Labor was no 
longer casual or simple, but heavy, especially on a 
day like this. Casper wiped his neck with a blue 
handkerchief. He was asthmatic, stooped and 
narrow chested. He was the youngest of the 
three. When work was not too hard, or when 
they were forced to seek shelter under the trees 
from the rain, he would talk about traveling, about 
strange customs in Siam, about boa constrictors in 
Brazil. Once he had been to Alabama. That was 
sixteen years ago and since then Michigan had 
held him, always asthmatic, sometimes in fever, 
never wealthy. Casper said, “Yes, us old fellows 
will have to give way to young blood. It’s coming 
already.” He was silent for a space. Then he 
laughed with a short, hen-like noise. He looked at 
the others. 

Brown raked on and muttered to himself. Soon 
he would reach the shade of the lonely, narrow 
maple. Obviously he was working toward it. 
Frank bickered his sickle against an urn. “It 
isn’t right,” he answered. ‘Those young fellows 
can find plenty of work other places.” He talked 
importantly, weightily. His hands had been 
charred, his face was still livid where it had been 
burned when he had dragged his dead wife out of 
gasoline flames. He was thin and haggard, and 
his flesh was puckered together haphazardly 
around the eyes and the formless chin. He never 


swore, never smoked, and had forgotten to be 
kind. He strove for heaven laboriously, yet never 
in doubt about it as a reward. Apart from that, 
he had to hold on to his job, and he feared, and 
feared grimly. 

Lieber was old too. He smiled perpetually, 
but his talk was mirthless, and he worked daily, 
steadily. He was growing too stout around the 
stomach and the continual stooping pained him. 
He held few opinions. Only the immediate, the 
obviously relevant touched him. Apart from that 
he had little malice, and also very little charity. 
Quite suddenly he stooped down and started to 
swing his sickle. ‘Here comes the boss with the 
new guy,” he muttered warningly. The other two 
stooped and sickled swiftly, and slowly they drew 
apart. Old Brown had reached the maple, but 
when he turned to look around, he raked on again, 
past the maple, far past it. Only the sickles 
clicked now, and the grackles bickered, and the 
petunias cloyed. 

The boss chewed his mustache. The young 
man followed. He was silent now. He had made 
five attempts at conversation since they had left 
the office, but each time the answers had been brief 
or evasive, and each time he saw that the back of 
the boss had grown a bit more rigid. Now they 
walked in silence. He looked at the huge, treeless 
block where he would have to work with a group 
of old men, who were bending over clicking 
sickles. Already he was thirsty. In the evening 
his back would be sore, his arms and legs stiff and 
his head would ache. But he needed a job, any- 
thing. After all, school would be there again in 
September. He started to whistle. They were 
crossing the large, flat block, toward the sickling 
men. He read a few of the names on the grave- 
stones. 

“Casper.” The boss had called, and hastily the 
old man looked up and waited. “This is the young 
fellow I talked about. Give him a sickle and see 
that he works. And you old guys, keep up with 
him.” The last statement was a joke. The boss 
laughed, they all laughed, even Brown laughed 
when he saw the others laugh. Then, after a 
respectful period of laughter, they stooped to 
work again, except Casper, who tested a sickle 
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with his thick, worn thumbnail. The boss strode 
off again, out of the heat, toward the heavy shaded 
block fourteen, from where he could watch all his 
workers because the block was high. But the 
lawnmowers in the next block rattled continu- 
ously and sharply. They must have seen him 
come. ‘My name is George,” the young man 
said, when he accepted the sickle from Casper. 
He smiled willingly. 

But Casper looked away. “So?” He pointed 
toward a huge granite monument. “Sickle the 
grass around that, but don’t break the sickle, be- 
cause it’s the only one you get. Then go on and 
do the whole row.” He was silent for a while. 
‘So, and you’re going to work here?” 

“Yes. One more year of college. I’ve gotta 
work this summer though.” He stooped over and 
started to sickle. 

“Ts that so? Well, you won’t like this job.” 
Casper sounded his little sharp laugh again, but 
coughed. “It’s a rotten job,” he grumbled. 

Slowly, methodically, the young man went 
around the stones, around granite and marble 
cubes and blocks, into which was chiseled, 
“Mother, Anna, Father, Webster, The Flower of 
our Home; Gone to her Rest, Departed, Found 
Home, Rest in Peace,” and many other words. 
He read them all, because he could do this as he 
stooped to sickle. The stones were burningly hot 
beneath his left hand, and the sickle grew moist 
and sore in the other. The sun weighed on his 
neck and bare elbows. He was tired and sore. 
It was getting hotter and hotter. The three old 
men crept around the gravestones silently. They 
swayed their sickles and sometimes they grunted. 
Old Brown had again found the shade of the 
small maple. He was cleaning his pipe. The 
acrid odor from the old pipe hung lazily on the 
hot air. 

Gradually the three old men had crept together. 
They muttered things he could not hear, but he 
could not catch up with them for they sickled 
faster than he could. Slowly he hammered a 
stone-grey moth to pieces with the point of his 
sickle. Thus far he had said, “My name is 
George” and something else. He did not remem- 
ber. A phoebe fluttered after an awkwardly 
dodging moth. He watched it. The old men 
muttered again. 

He was very thirsty. He went to the hydrant 
to drink. Casper shouted at him, “Don’t drink 
that, young fellow. It’s dirty creek water.” He 
ended with one of his cackling hen-laughs. Frank 
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added, ‘‘You wouldn’t be able to work tomorrow 
and go to college in fall.” He puckered his 
strained lips to an odd grin, stooped over and 
sickled again. 

“But, where is there water to drink?” He had 
come to the old men, and stood over them as they 
stooped at their sickling. No one answered. 
‘Where is drinking water?” he repeated. Lieber 
smiled and straightened his back. “Us old fel- 
lows can go without water on the job.”” He con- 
tinued his changeless smile. But Casper coughed 
and laughed again. ‘The pump is by the office. 
That’s the only drinking water here.” 

They sickled on again. He stood and looked at 
them. “But, I can’t work without drinking. [ll 
get some. I’m sure you are all thirsty.” 

“Yes, go ahead.” Frank shook his shoulders. 
“Get us some too.” 

He hurried toward the office. He found a large 
fruitjar on a grave. He poured the stagnant wa- 
ter out, and at the pump he cleaned the jar with 
gravel. He swallowed large mouthfuls of the 
clear, cold water. It was good. Then he re- 
turned with the filled jar. 

Just before he reached the jar over to the men, 
he took another drink because he had noticed 
Casper’s coughing and Frank’s scarred face. All 
three drank greedily. They were thirsty, he no- 
ticed. They returned the jar to him not even half 
full. Then he noticed old Brown, again beyond 
the maple. He carried the water to him. The 
old man blinked and muttered as if he were sur- 
prised. Then he brought the jar to his lips, and 
George saw that the tobacco juice dribbled from 
the corner of his lips, around the rim of the jar 
and into the water. Brownly green it dribbled to 
the old man’s chin. He shuddered a little. Si- 
lently he carried the remainder of the water away, 
when the old man had finished. Behind a grave- 
stone he poured it into a bed of red, fishy smelling 
geraniums. Then he sickled again. Frank snick- 
ered and Casper coughed. 

Twelve o’clock they ate. The three men sat 
together under the small maple. There was hard- 
ly room for him. Old Brown placed his wad of 
tobacco on the shady side of a stone. He would 
chew it again, later. Then he unwrapped his par- 
cel and slowly he started to chew, huge slices of 
grey colored bread. George sat on the shady side 
of a monument, over which grew a tall spirea. 
Wearily he ate. A half an hour later they worked 
again. 

Slowly he circled around the stones and flower 
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beds. The sun stood fiercely small in the sky and 
the heat increased. He was thirsty again. Small, 
yellow butterflies wavered lazily from flower bed 
to flower bed. The sickles clicked with small hot 
clicks, and Brown’s rake soughed through the 
grass. Sometimes Casper coughed, sometimes he 
laughed when the old men had talked. Frank 
stooped heavily over a bed of spice pinks and Lie- 
ber groveled beneath a spirea and smiled his 
mirthless smile. George looked at Casper. The 
old man looked tired and frail. His asthmatic 
coughing sounded dryly in the heat. He said to 
Casper, “Aren’t you thirsty?” 

The old man turned his face away. 
much,” he said. He laughed shrilly again. 

“T’m going for some more water,” he 
announced. Casper crawled to another grave. 
“Go ahead,” he said. “Yes, go ahead,” Frank 
said also. 

He went for water again. He pitied the old 
men. No doubt for fear of losing their job they 
went on and worked, even though they must be 
terribly thirsty. He heard Casper laugh behind 
him, but when he turned the three men stooped 
each over a grave, though they were close to- 
gether. 

At the pump he scoured the jar thoroughly. 
Every trace of the tobacco juice he washed away, 
and rinsed the jar over and over. Then he drank. 
When upon his return he gave them the water 
again, they drank greedily. Casper even panted, 
“That is good.” He rubbed his mustache off on 
his shirt sleeve and drank again. “Boy, that is 
good,” he repeated. 

This time he did not offer the water to Brown. 
He placed the half filled jar beneath a hydrangea 
on the shady side of a stone, and went to sickle 
again. “Boy, that is good,” he repeated. The 
old man had been very thirsty. Sweat trickled 
down his temples and eddied dirtily over his fore- 
head. He tried to catch up with the old men. 
They had worked steadily and were several graves 
ahead of him. In his haste he cut off two be- 
gonias. Quickly he stuck the cut off stems in the 
dry, hot dirt again. It almost looked as if they 
grew there. His sickle clanged sharply against 
the edge of a stone. He must be more careful. 

Frank was nearing the stone against which the 
jar with water stood. When he reached the bottle, 
he stooped behind the stone and drank with big 
gulps from the water. The others did not see 
him. Then he took the water and poured it into 
the soft, loose dirt of the grave. When he looked 
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up he saw that Casper was watching him. He 
laughed and Casper chuckled. Stealthily Casper 
sidled up to Frank. “This is the way,” he said. 
He raised his sickle and tapped it sharply against 
the bottom of the jar. The glass cracked and a 
large shard fell noiselessly on the soft dirt. Then 
he crept away again, and Frank went to another 
grave. They snickered. 

George was too far away. He had not heard 
the breaking of the bottle. He sickled on. Old 
Brown rested on his rake. Lieber passed his whet- 
stone over the sickle, listlessly. Far away the 
rattling of the lawnmowers sounded. The odor of 
the petunias was heavy and mingled with the 
stench of the stagnant water which they poured 
out of fruitjars and vases. He was thirsty again. 
He rose and went toward the water jar. Lieber 
stopped his work and said, “Take the water along, 
young fellow, will you?” The old man looked 
weary. 

He reached the place where he had put the 
water. He saw the broken fruitjar and the dark, 
wet soil beneath it. Suddenly he flared up. “Who 
broke the bottle?” he demanded. He looked at 
Frank, because he knew it was his row. Slowly, 
as if he did not quite understand, Frank turned 
around and looked at the bottle. 

“Why I didn’t know that was drinking water. 
I broke the bottle with my sickle, by mistake.” 
He stood very straight and his scarred face re- 
mained expressionless beneath the hot sun. His 
shirt was soaked through with sweat. Casper 
coughed, loudly and sharply. 

“That’s a fine mess,” George said impatiently. 
“Well, I’m going for more, unless one of you 
wants to?” 

They turned away and sickled again. Lieber 
also stooped down again to sickle. Haughtily he 
turned, picked up another jar and strode off. 
Brown saw him with the bottle and hailed him, 
but he walked on toward the pump. Again he 
scoured the bottle with sand and gravel. He had 
hurried too much. The sweat poured into his 
eyes and dropped from his forehead. He drank 
and hurried back again with the filled bottle. 
“Only two-thirty,” he muttered as he looked at his 
watch. He walked a little slower, because the 
heat was too great. 

When he reached his block again he saw old 
Brown waiting for him. Lieber, too, straightened 
and watched his approach. Suddenly, he stooped 
down again and started to sickle. Brown, also, 
hastily raked where he had already raked. 
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Lieber’s sickle clanged sharply. He walked on. 
He had nearly reached Lieber, when he heard be- 
hind him, loudly, “Hey, young fellow, come this 
way with me.” 

He turned around. It was the boss. He 
placed the jar near Lieber and hesitated. 

‘That ain’t what I hired you for. Running all 
day to the pump for water. Come along to the 
office for your pay. That ain’t the kind of guys I 
want.” 

He looked at the man and was going to protest. 
But what was the use? He dropped his sickle and 
followed him. Slowly he crunched over the dry 
gravel of the path. Then he walked on the grass. 
He crushed three geraniums under his feet, and 
kicked over a large vase with snapdragons. Be- 
hind the spruces the lawnmowers rattled con- 
stantly. Tomorrow he would have to look for 
work again. And things were slack. 

For a while the old men sickled on. Then, when 
sufficient time had elapsed, they rose one by one 
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and watched the retreating figures. Lieber lifted 
the bottle to drink. ‘Let’s drink to our departed 
friend,” Frank announced. They laughed. Casper 
thinly, Frank dryly, and Lieber with a slow, rum- 
bling chuckle. 

‘Hurry up,” Casper suddenly announced, ‘“‘Old 
Brown’s coming.” They drank the cool water by 
large mouthfuls. Twice they passed the bottle 
around. The remainder they left to Brown. 

Then they stooped over and sickled again. The 
sweat poured out of their skin and soaked through 
their clothes. The heat grew more intense. 

“Boy, that was a good one,” Frank said. To- 
gether they told the story of the broken bottle to 
Lieber. All three laughed. ‘That was good,” 
Lieber echoed. Casper coughed and mopped his 
forehead. Later they argued about the Hoover 
administration. But the heat was too great. 
Slowly they lapsed to silence, and each one circled 
his stones mutely. The sickles clicked in the still 
heat. 


LAST LARK OF SUMMER 


By GLENN WARD DRESBACH 


Rise like a golden spark 
In the vast dome of dawn . 
Until but song can mark 
Where you have gone. ' 


Now Summer’s lips are red 
With the wild berry stain — 
But nothing she has said 
Halts wind and rain. 
Soon the last drops shall ooze 
From the press back to gold 
Of air, and cobwebs lose 


The silks they hold. 


Rise to that glorious range 
The free spirits find, 
For all left here must change — 
The gold we bind 
In the few sheaves, the gold 
That our hands cannot keep . . . 
No matter how we hold 
Or where we reap. 


We shall be richer then 
For the song that we heard 
From the sky — though lost again 
Is the golden bird. 





EYES 


By RutH HuTCHINSON 


Footsteps. The door at the front of the res- 
taurant clicked. 

The man at the table near the back turned his 
head toward the sound. A girl’s footsteps, the 
same girl’s. The slow yet jaunty tread, yes, it was 
the same, soft but positive. She was coming to- 
ward him, was passing him; a breath of fresh out- 
door air radiated from her clothing and he felt it 
upon his face, more exhilarating than chilling. 
Outside the front windows on the street a calliope 
burst into sound, a crash of chords, mad melody, 
glad, frantic, all in the clear chill October air, 
sun-rays flashing against cold glass, refracted in 
prismatic jots of violet and green and orange. A 
tune, glad music, loud. The man shifted his posi- 
tion at once abruptly and deliberately as though 
stimulated by a brilliant and disturbing thought. 
His fingers started to play on the white enamel 
table top, young fingers but soft and pale, the 
muscles about his mouth relaxed although he did 
not actually smile; there was a quality about his 
expression, not irritable or brutal or sad, but 
which made it difficult to imagine what his face 
would have looked like had he smiled. 

The girl had passed him and stopped at a table 
near, her heels tapping upon the tile floor as she 
walked. The music was fading, only a faint strain 
now, silence; the calliope must have turned the 
corner or perhaps the mechanism had failed. It 
was as if a door had slid shut on a scene of light 
and flux and color. The man became motionless 
again, giving the impression that he could move 
only when externally inspired to do so. His face 
assumed the same quizzical intent expression and 
he looked toward the girl once more; apparently 
he had been thinking of her all the time, his glance 
having been distracted as by a great burst of light. 
Except for that momentary distraction he had 
scrutinized her slightest movement as though he 
thought that by penetrating the fabric of her coat 
sleeve, by devouring the precise angles of her 
gestures with his eyes, he could detect the secret of 
her being. 

Velma, the girl, a confectionery clerk who 
worked in a little chocolate shop four doors down 
the street, had taken off her coat and thrown it 
over the back of her chair. Now she was sitting 


down. She started to peruse a magazine that she 
had under her arm when she came in. An oblique 
shaft of sunlight glowed athwart the top of the 
man’s head, illumined the brown and black tiles of 
the floor in wan clarity, dwindled to a needle point 
before the toe of the girl’s shoe. It was a cheap 
brocade pump, her shoe; mud stains margined the 
sole and the very tip was frayed; but her ankle 
was slender and the foot as a whole was graceful. 
The man did not see the mud stain or the frayed 
brocade toe; he knew only that the foot was beau- 
tiful and had a distinctive tread. He was sitting 
back there in his corner, staring, the wan light 
draining him of any natural color, staring, staring, 
his gaze riveted on Velma, like some sculptor’s 
conception of a man in clay in the head of which, 
by some miracle, living eyes had grown. It was 
hard to discern just what it was about his eyes that 
made them peculiar, an unusual concentration per- 
haps, a piercing intelligence that sought the inner 
meaning of objects or persons they contemplated; 
but now quite frequently a far-away look would 
come into them as though he were not consciously 
seeing Velma before him, but that he continued to 
look at her so that her image might feed a dream. 

Velma was uneasy; apparently she could not 
concentrate on what she was reading; with a sud- 
den movement she looked up and met the man’s 
eyes. It was as if her glance had been drawn to a 
magnet. 

She was startled, unpleasantly so, but returned 
to her reading as though nothing had happened. 
The same man, three nights the same man! She 
seldom dreamed, but last night in her sleep a terri- 
fying image had flashed into her vision, hypnotic 
eyes against the darkness, only the eyes, no face. 
They were compelling, wild, merciless; she put 
her hands up to shut out the sight but they became 
transparent like glass and she realized that the 
eyes had power to see through opaque surfaces. 
She fled to a wall and pressing against it held out 
her hands to shield her face, screaming, “I’m go- 
ing home! I’m going home!” Her voice, terri- 
fied, angry, pleading, rang in her ears and woke 
her; she could not tell whether she had made a 
sound or not, but the words continued to shriek at 
her from her dream. As she repeated the sen- 
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tence in that waking moment it seemed foolish and 
without meaning. “I’m going home’ — why had 
she said that? She looked around the room’s 
blackness. A faint glow from a street lamp shone 
in the open window and fell upon the dresser scarf 
fringe, glimmered in the mirror. Velma hated 
the dresser scarf fringe. She lay down in bed 
(she had found herself sitting up) and must have 
gone to sleep again. She was pushing a brown 
reed baby buggy, or was that other woman push- 
ing it? No, she disappeared, or else she had 
never been there at all. The baby kept turning 
the wrong way so that only the back of his little 
head was visible, soft with fluffy down, warm- 
looking. She kept coaxing him to turn around, it 
seemed important that he should do that. Her 
pleading words were snapped off. The baby had 
twirled about violently, and — horror! His face 
was not a baby’s face! And his eyes! She fled. 


It was strange that Velma had not remembered 
the dreams, vivid as they were, until that moment 
when she met the man’s eyes — and recognized 
them. As she sought refuge in her magazine they 
seemed to blaze at her from beyond the print. 

Sitting there, tapping her foot in an attempt to 
appear indifferent, she felt his gaze upon her like 
a physical touch, a physical touch as faint as a 
breath, but clinging and persistent. She could 
feel it over her whole body but especially on the 
unprotected surface of her neck where her coat 
collar had slipped down on the side toward him. 
She pulled the collar up and tried to comprehend 
what she was reading, but the printed words had 
become nonsense syllables. 

With an impulsive movement she looked up 
and shot him a look that she intended to be harsh 
and cold. Her anger turned to alarm when she 
saw that it had no visible effect on him. His eyes 
continued to bore into her as though she were an 
inanimate object, a vase, a book. 

In desperation Velma made a futile attempt to 
stare him down and was forced to look back at 
her reading before the power of his eyes. 

She made herself follow the print, understand 
the words. But in spite of her resolve she looked 
up at the clock, and for the first time realized that 
she was anxiously waiting for Joe. Through all 
her agitation she had been unconsciously wonder- 
ing when he would come. It was almost six 
o’clock. She had looked at the clock once, then 
had to look again having forgotten what she had 
seen the first time. He was late, Joe. Why was 
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he always late when she needed or particularly 
desired him? In her unnerved condition it seemed 
to her that he was being late purposely to exasper- 
ate her. 

Before Velma could look down at the magazine 
her eyes were drawn to the man’s once more. It 
was as if, recognizing her fear, she attempted to 
face it in an effort to subdue it; or else that her 
fear was fascinating for its own sake and she was 
compelled, in spite of herself, to experience it to 
the utmost. He was still staring the same way, 
exactly the same way! Her fear was turning to 
terror. 

She felt an impulse to run out of the restaurant, 
but instead she rose abruptly, as though she her- 
self had not known that she was going to do so, 
and walked to another table farther from him, 
where she sat down half hidden by a scraggly arti- 
ficial palm, looking back at him in a last effort to 
be defiant. As she moved across the room, her 
feet tapping a hurried measure, his eyes followed 
her. As she sat down he continued to scrutinize 
her in that intent yet nonchalant manner. 

Velma wanted to scream, but at that moment 
the lights blazed on in the restaurant, and in the 
sudden flood of illumination her panic paled and 
the whole situation appeared laughable. 

“How silly!” she thought, but she was still 
trembling. 

She was relieved too to see Joe striding across 
the street, and made a move as if to rise when he 
came in. She sensed that he was in a frowning 
mood, but her respect for his whims was dispelled 
by her own agitation and she attempted to detain 
him, suggesting that they go somewhere else to 
eat, talking to him in a persistent whisper. 

Velma showed excitement easily, despite her 
habitually peaceful and somewhat passive expres- 
sion, and before Joe had time to say one word it 
was evident that her manner antagonized him, 
and he waved to her to keep still. 

“It’s that man back there—the same one! 
He’s trying to hypnotize me!” 

Joe burst into a loud laugh that sounded more 
scornful than amused. 

The man under the little window had ceased 
staring long enough to order coffee but when he 
heard Joe’s voice he again turned toward the 
couple, a startled and inquisitive expression on his 
face as if, although he had been staring at them 
continuously, he had not realized that they actu- 
ally existed until he heard that convincing laugh, 
and that he was mildly astonished to discover the 
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truth. It was true that, penetrating and intelligent 
as his glance seemed, there was something perpet- 
ually inquiring in it as well. 

Velma was persisting, trying to explain her 
feeling in a rush of inadequate words, begging for 
understanding more through the inflections of her 
voice and the gestures of her hands. Her voice 
was unusually rapid and high-pitched for her, yet 
soft with an unnatural softness as though there 
was a power of loud and shrill tone dammed up 
behind the surface, but that only the thin edge of 
that great volume leaked out in a wavering whis- 
per. That whisper was the veneer and yet the 
essence of the cry of fear and anger and pleading 
that had shrieked in her dream last night; it was 
that cry dwindled to softness. The very sound of 
her own voice ringing in her ears with its unnat- 
ural quality aggravated her excitement, dispelled 
a moment before in the sudden flood of light, and 
made her more convinced of the justice of her 
agitation, half angry at Joe’s lack of response, 
more eager for understanding because it was with- 
held. She ended by declaring, ‘“‘He can make me 
do anything he wants to! — he can make me leave 
you tonight! — he —” 

Joe snapped off her words with a gesture. Un- 
til that moment he had been regarding her with 
critical but passive displeasure, but at her last re- 
mark he appeared actively angry. 

“Listen here, you!’’ he leaned over and tapped 
the squat knob on the sugar bow] as if the impor- 
tance of what he was about to say had over- 
whelmed him and he had to pin it down to one 
point, ‘““What did I tell you the other night? You 
can’t bully me by whining about men looking at 
you, see? Twenty-four hours in the day you think 
some guy is looking you over, but he ain’t, and if 
you think you’re going to get a rise out of me that 
way you've got me wrong! We ain’t married yet, 
and if we ever are —if, see — you're going to 
throw these fits in a room by yourself where I 
can’t hear them, see? If you want to tear the 
paper off the walls then it don’t bother me none, 
get me? If you want me to knock him flat, that’s 
simple — I can knock any bird’s block off along 
with his hat, but get it through your head I won’t 
be bullied, get that plain! —”’ He spoke with a 
half-sincere half-dramatized violence as though, 
being annoyed, he nevertheless could not help ap- 
proving of the power of his voice and the force of 
his words as he enunciated them. It was almost 
as if, in spite of his anger, he enjoyed the feeling 
of anger. 
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“T only asked to go somewhere else to eat, that’s 
all — that’s not so much!”” Velma was surprised 
at her own vehemence. 

“Go then!” 

With a disgusted air Joe beckoned a waiter and 
ordered his dinner, ignoring Velma. 

When the waiter passed the menu to Velma she 
shook her head. She did not know why she did 
that; she had not intended to. 

Joe looked up, “Going to be spiteful and not 
eat, eh?” 

Velma tried to give some reason for her re- 
fusal: “I’m going to stare at you while you eat.” 

Such an idea had not occurred to her until she 
repeated the words and neither, as before, did she 
know why she had said them; yet she had not fin- 
ished the sentence when she found herself staring 
at Joe as if she were unable to cease doing so. 
Every forkful of food he raised to his mouth she 
studied minutely, the way he clicked his tongue 
against his upper lip after each bite (she realized 
for the first time that his lips were a little thick, 
otherwise he was as handsome as she had thought 
him), the awkward way he cut his bread into little 
squares, his habit of smearing butter on his meat, 
the intent expression of his face. No movement 
Joe made passed without Velma’s concentrated at- 
tention, and it came to her as she watched him 
that she had never seen him before. Strange it 
seemed to her that she could look at him nearly 
every day for over a year and yet see only his 
shadow; now she knew that forever after she 
could visualize the smallest details of his features. 
Yet Velma felt that there was something merci- 
less, even shameful, about her staring and the dis- 
covery that had resulted, as though she had wrung 
a secret out of him against his will. In that mo- 
ment she was suddenly liberated from the glance 
of the other man, she had forgotten that he was 
sitting behind her, could no longer feel the power 
of his eyes on her back nor did she care how much 
he might stare at her. 

Freedom, suddenly, freedom! 

In that transitional moment between fear and 
anger she had found freedom,.a glorious aware- 
ness of life about her, a fearless inspection of it 
despite the glare of eyes, eyes, eyes. An inspira- 
tion as from exotic music. A welling up of joy 
and power within her. Velma sat erect and 
clasped her hands tight before her on the table so 
that her knuckles showed white. It was as if, 


never having been able to look directly into the 
sun, her eyes were suddenly strengthened and she 
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could stare into it unflinchingly, rejoicing in the 
light, marvelling at, yet understanding its brilli- 
ance. Her eyes appeared burning and laughing 
and accusing as she looked at Joe. 

At first Joe accepted the situation nonchalantly, 
passing her an amused glance between bites; but at 
last Velma noticed that the muscles about his upper 
lip and chin seemed stiffened and his hands as well 
as his face began to wear a self-conscious expres- 
sion. He would jerk the food to his mouth in 
hurried snatches and he pretended to relish it too 
obviously. 

When the waiter removed his dinner plate he 
praised the food, a thing that never would have 
occurred to him had he been at ease. This trifling 
action struck Velma and she realized that she 
would remember it long afterwards as one of the 
vivid incidents of the evening. Just as a few min- 
utes before she had seemed to see the physical 
Joe for the first time, now she seemed suddenly to 
realize his whole nature. While his act at first 
struck her as ridiculous, it appealed to her in the 
next second as almost pitiful. And that anyone 
could apply pity to Joe, knowing him as she knew 
him, was to her more pitiful! Her eyes no longer 
appeared accusing as she looked at Joe, nor were 
they penetrating now; she was regarding him 
questioningly but not critically. She felt puzzled 
at the wave of pity that had rushed over her a 
moment before. Perhaps it was that she had been 
more dismayed for Joe than for herself when his 
disguise had been stripped off. She looked away 
from him, and, gazing down at her hands, clasped 
before her, seemed to be studying them. 

Joe did not realize that Velma was no longer 
staring at him, and during the interval before his 
dessert was brought he continued to avoid her 
eyes, gazing at the ceiling, tapping the table top 
with strong fingers. As Velma glanced at him in- 
quiringly once or twice she could see that he was 
steadily growing angrier, a fact that ordinarily 
would have frightened her. His temples were 
red, his mouth drawn. 

His anger culminated when the waiter brought 
his pie and coffee. He pushed them back roughly; 
the coffee slopped over the thick edge of the cup 
and streamed down into the saucer. 

Bending over the table Joe met Velma’s eyes in 
a blazing return; she caught the words “ —all 
through — do you get that? Me and you—” 
His voice was a harsh whisper. 

Velma nodded. It seemed unbelievable to her 
that she could be so calm. 
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She watched him grasp his hat; he might have 
grasped it that way any day; she would always 
remember the way he grasped his hat. 

She saw that he was about to stride out of the 
door when he turned, as on an impulse, and 
walked back to the table under the rear window, 
his face pale. 

He said something to the man there — “I want 
to see you outside.” 

The man apparently had finished his dinner and 
had been sitting back there — staring. 

However he complied with Joe’s request, al- 
though he wore a puzzled expression as he fol- 
lowed him out of the restaurant onto the street. 
As he passed Velma, standing noiseless, he did not 
glance in her direction. 

Outside the door he turned an inquisitive face 
toward Joe. 

Without a word of warning Joe drove his fist 
into the man’s left cheek and flung him backward 
onto the sidewalk. The man clutched at the air. 

Velma had followed them out and was standing 
in front of the door; the man fell almost at her 
feet. 

Joe was standing over him, prodding him with 
words. 

The man was sprawled out on the walk. He 
was groping and making gasping sounds as if he 
had lost his breath. He seemed to be trying to 
reach his hat which had fallen hardly two feet 
from his hand, but he floundered around it with- 
out touching it; his fingers brushed against 
Velma’s shoe, grasped it, felt the frayed brocade 
toe, drew back. Why, she asked herself, didn’t 
he pick up his hat if he wanted to? Velma saw a 
look of strange intelligence pass over Joe’s face 
(in that second his face looked different than she 
had ever seen it) and wondered why he was push- 
ing his way out of the crowd as though antici- 
pating pursuit. Startled, she looked down at the 
man on the sidewalk again. A sickening sensa- 
tion swept over her as she realized the truth, and 
it was echoed in the little crowd that had gath- 
ered. The man was blind. 

Someone helped him to his feet. Velma held 
out her hand as if she were helping him too al- 
though she did not touch him. He had a look of 
utter bewilderment and pain. 

He seemed at first too unsteady to stand erect 
and his nose had started to bleed. 

Velma fumbled in her pockets, but already a 
man was telling him about it and when he did not 
respond immediately, began holding a large hand- 
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kerchief up to his face, urging him to take it. 
She thought of his hat, and saw that it was being 
trampled under the feet of the crowd. She 
reached toward it but a middle-aged woman 
stooped down laboriously and picked it up, wiping 
and smoothing it with that solicitude that comes 
of protest. 

The crowd was incensed. Someone openly ac- 
cused Velma of being with “that rufian” when it 
happened, but she denied it at once vigorously and 
tremulously — “I just came out of the restaurant 
at the same time he did, that’s all — you can’t 
help coming out of a restaurant the same time 
someone else does!” 

She was speaking louder than was her habit, 
forcing the words, looking toward the blind man 
as though she wished to have him hear what she 
was saying. 


A dark street. It was all over now, the crowd 
had thinned, had scattered; the man had started 
on his way and Velma was following him. She 
was driven on by a desire to say something to him. 

He had turned into one of those black tunnel- 
like streets under the elevated structure. At three 
minute intervals a train crashed by in a thunderous 
roar overhead, and the man could not hear her 
footsteps behind him. She was close to him now, 
and every few minutes he stopped as if to rest 
while she also paused, afraid that he would hear 
her. 

Velma had no idea what she was going to say to 
him and wondered at herself for following him, 
while question on question rushed through her 
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mind in a sort of frantic insistence. What could 
she say to him? Why was she following him? 
Was she really going to talk to him or would she 
run away at the last minute? She could not forget 
his face when they helped him to his feet. 

A train roared above with screeching wheels. 
Velma’s footsteps were drowned as she ran to- 
ward him. 

Silence again. 

She had stopped. They were standing within 
arm’s length of each other. She made no sound 
but he seemed to sense a presence. He turned a 
terrified face toward her and raised one shoulder 
slightly, an instinctive plea for protection against 
the unknown. 

For an instant, seeing the fear in his face, 
Velma was hesitant'and felt her old attitude; in 
that flash it seemed foolish that she had come. 
But in the next second she was glad that she had 
come, she was free again and her freedom was 
overriding everything that might attempt to check 
it; it was now as if that moment of hesitation had 
never existed. He was standing before her so 
that she could touch him. Now. How could she 
tell him! What could she say to him? She put 
her arms around his neck and brushed his cheek 
with her lips. 


A train crashed by overhead, a shattering thun- 
der, shaking the steel structure, echoing through 
the hollow tunnel of the street. 

He stretched out his hands and groped about 
him, reaching forward. She was gone. There 
was silence again — and darkness. 


HOE-HELP 


By LEBELVA CONNELLY 


The lamp, turned low, sputtered a little, giving 
off an oily odor, and Anna Simmons started up 
sharply, turning anxious eyes toward the bed 
pulled to the middle of the room for better light 
and warmth. She shook the lamp gently to 
moisten more of the wick, thinking that she must 
put in more oil in the morning despite her fear lest 
the supply should run out. Keeping a light these 
last three nights had used a lot of oil, but she had 
grown afraid of the dark since Ruthie’s breathing 
had developed that queer catch as if it stopped 
and then went on again with slow regularity. 

Lifting the lamp until the circle of light reached 


the head of the bed, she peered at the little face 
on the nearest pillow and felt a moment of. relief. 
Surely Ruthie could not be terribly sick when her 
face looked so round and that flush stayed on her 
cheeks. Then she noticed the drawn brow and 
the cracked dryness of the lips, and fear caught 
her again. For an instant wild tears threatened 
her, such tears as she had shed in those early years 
when Joe had first begun leaving her alone on a 
farm. Then her eyes cleared and the swelling re- 
ceded from her throat. She had not cried much 


these last years; something had changed in her 
since she knew where Joe was spending his time 
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away from home. She seemed unable to feel 
keenly now. 

Tucking the covers carefully around Ruthie’s 
shoulders, she bent nearer and looked at Mary 
sleeping in the same bed. Mary was so thin and 
always tired this winter, though she didn’t com- 
plain much. Her clothing was not heavy enough 
and the walk to school was long for a ten-year-old 
girl. What a good helper Mary was; Rose only 
two years younger was not half so willing, but she 
was a happy pleasant child. 

As Anna settled back into the old rocker which, 
lined with a ragged quilt, had been her bed for 
these three watchful nights, she was comforted by 
the sound of Ben’s heavy breathing where he slept 
with Bob in the kitchen bed. Her heart warmed, 
remembering his offer to sit up with Ruthie al- 
though his eyes were already swollen with sleepi- 
ness. Such a man he was becoming at fourteen, 
trying to take his father’s place. Bob took things 
less seriously; he had something of his father’s 
good looks and was a bit spoiled. They were both 
good boys though. Mr. Barton, the owner of the 
farm, said that he had never seen such young boys 
so sturdy and reliable. The memory was com- 
forting, for Mr. Barton had not been pleased 
when he first learned that the head-renter had sub- 
leased this thirty acres to Joe Simmons. But Joe 
had argued that he had plenty of hoe-help, five 
counting the older children and his wife. Joe had 
promised that no piece of cotton would be kept 
cleaner than theirs, and they had done very well, 
though she had been sorry to have the children 
miss so much of the short school term to chop 
cotton. Joe — how could he leave them alone like 
this, out here on the back of a farm where no road 
passed and no one ever came except across fields 
or by the lane that ended at their broken gate? 
An old resentment tried to fight its way to life 
again, but she was so utterly weary that she had a 
little sleep, harassed by fragments of dreams in 
which Joe, the children, Ruthie’s troubled breath- 
ing, and the gossip of the neighbors tangled 
together. 

As soon as day came, Anna made a fire in the 
kitchen stove, warmed the coffee left from yester- 
day, baked soda biscuits, and fried five strips of 
salty bacon. After a little hesitation, she drained 
the last of the molasses from the can and set the 
jug on the table before the three tousled children 
gathered there waiting. She had to keep Bob 
from taking more than his piece of meat. 

When Ben came in from the barn-yard chores, 
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his mother turned from the bedside with an anx- 
ious face. “Ben, I wish your pa was here. I’m 
afraid. Listen how Ruthie gets her breath and I 
can’t no way wake her enough to eat.” 

Ben burst out wrathfully, “Aw, I hope he never 
comes back. Let him stay. Darn him! Darn 
him, I say! Do you know what they are saying? 
That Ed Hager told me coming from school —” 

“Don’t, don’t, Ben,” Anna cried sharply. 
“Don’t let’s talk of him. Let’s do for Ruthie. I 
tell you she’s serious. Eat you something and 
we'll think what to do.” 

While the children ate, Anna drank a cup of 
coffee, moving from the table to the bed, aim- 
lessly since the baby girl lay quietly enough now 
after those earlier hours of fretful crying and 
coughing and talking in her sleep. She had been 
very still since yesterday and a sort of apprehen- 
sion had crept into the ugly little room. Even the 
boys quieted down, though they squabbled some 
over breakfast and putting up lunch in a tin pail 
for school. Anna, unwilling to be left alone, had 
Mary stay at home with her. She thought they 
must do something. They ought to have the doc- 
tor, but he had refused to come, the last time they 
called, until Joe went into town and got Mr. 
Barton to stand good for the pay. She might 
send Mary across the farm for Mrs. Hager who 
could probably do something. But it seemed too 
bad to bother Mrs. Hager who had plenty to do 
tor her own family of ten, to say nothing of two 
hands who stayed to work during most of the year 
because Ed Hager had a large acreage. 

She had not done anything when Barton stopped 
his car at the end of the lane. He wanted to ask 
Joe why he was not picking the last of his cotton. 
There was not much in such scattering bolls, but a 
little was better than none. 

Anna said vaguely, “Oh, I think he means to do 
that this week. The boys have picked near a sack 
full. Joe’s been — away — busy.” Then des- 
perate for aid, “The youngest one — five, you 
know — is very sick, Mr. Barton. Won't you 
look at her?” 

Barton in his big overcoat seemed to fill the 
room when he entered and stood looking down on 
the still little girl. Finally, “(How long’s she been 
like this?”” he asked. 

“This is the fourth day in bed,” said Anna, 
glad of a listener. ‘Only she is easier, now. She 
had a cold for some time, but she wasn’t bad till 
last Friday. She took bad around three that 
evening.” 
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‘“‘Where’s Joe?” Barton asked abruptly. 

Anna flushed darkly. ‘‘He’s in town,” she said, 
not meeting his eyes. 

Barton said, “Huh!” 

Then Ruth drew one of the long breaths that 
gurgled slowly up in her throat and ended in a 
little moan as she jerked her head with a spasm of 
pain wrinkling her forehead. In the silence that 
followed the man from town stood for a long 
minute looking at the babyish face and the soft 
brown hair on the gray-white of the coarse pillow- 
case. He had faced situations like this a weari- 
some number of times —the burdens of other 
men and their wives and children. His wife often 
accused him of cheating his own family to help 
them, and she was right about their lack of grati- 
tude. But here was this woman and her child; 
they couldn’t help what others had done. He 
turned briskly, ‘‘Mrs. Simmons, this looks bad to 
me and with Joe gone and all, I think you'd better 
take the little girl to the hospital in town. I'll 
call them up; they will help in a case like this.” 

At first this was a wild impossibility to Anna, 
but Barton took things in hand, brought a neigh- 
bor to help, called the hospital, arranged with the 
Hagers to take in the older children, and fairly 
pushed Anna into getting ready for the move. 
She tried to tell him about not having decent 
clothes to wear to such a place and about money 
and what Joe would say; but he only urged her 
along until at last he carried Ruth, wrapped in a 
dingy blanket and quilt, out to the car and gave 
her to Anna and Mary to hold while he drove. 

Anna had never been in a hospital and this one 
seemed very magnificent. Her bewilderment and 
fear were completed when she saw black-robed 
nuns moving about the halls and had to face one 
of them at the receiving desk. She would have 
liked to turn her back, but Barton answered most 
of the questions, holding Ruth still bundled up in 
his arms. They followed another nun down a 
long stretch of hallway and turned into a room 
containing four beds, two of them unoccupied. 
Barton laid the child on the nearest and stood 
looking suddenly helpless. Then a girl in a crisp 
gray-and-white striped dress and a stiff little band 
of a cap came in and took charge, carrying on a 
low-voiced conversation with the nun until the 
doctor entered. 

They answered his quick short questions while 
Anna listened in an unhearing daze, feeling like a 
stranger unrelated to the child in the white bed. 
After a pause the doctor said that Mary had best 
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go home, but that perhaps the mother might stay 
by the child this first night. Anna said, “Yes, 
yes,” quickly. Nothing could have brought her to 
leave Ruthie in this place alone. 

When Barton had gone with Mary, the mother 
sat stiffly erect in the small chair by the high nar- 
row bed, looking at the still face with the long 
lashes resting on the cheeks that had not lost the 
roundness of babyhood. The pillow and the sheet 
were extremely white even in the pale light of that 
winter afternoon. She felt lost in this big square 
room, almost as if she were not here at all, but 
was seeing another woman and her child in some 
clean and shining place only vaguely familiar to 
her. Suddenly she leaned forward and looked in- 
tently at Ruth; she seemed so far away that Anna 
wished she had the glasses the doctor had said she 
needed. Joe had not had the money for what he 
called foolish ideas. When she noticed her soiled 
sleeve against the immaculate covers, she sat back 
quickly. Perhaps Ruthie’s croup would not be so 
bad again tonight. 

By evening she was somewhat less awed and 
had relaxed to some extent under the habitual 
kindness of the doctor and the nurses. She even 
talked to the occupants of the other beds and 
learned what was wrong with them. The woman 
whose arm had been caught in the ironer in the 
laundry explained that it wasn’t so bad to have a 
rest while the owners paid your bills. Anna gave 
the history of Ruthie’s illness and told about how 
good the older children were. The simple supper 
brought to her on a tray tasted wonderfully good. 

The doctor, stopping in on his last round, asked 
after his brief examination, ‘Where is the little 
girl’s father?” 

Anna said painfully, ‘He couldn’t be here.” 
Then alarmed, “Why? Is she worse — danger- 
ous?” 

“No, no,” the doctor answered. “I just 
thought you might want him here in case — in 
case — she waked and wanted to see him. The 
nuns and the nurses will give you any help you 
need.” 

It was dark when Anna heard the ringing of the 
chimes and shortly afterward the rolling notes of 
an organ. Voices rose, sweet and high, with a 
heavy rich undertone of the nuns’ accompaniment. 
The lights above the beds were shaded and soft, 
yet clear. The nurse brought in a small vase with 
two roses and placed it on the table with the bot- 
tles by Ruthie’s head. She said that the music was 
from the chapel nearby, an evening service. Anna 
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had thought that the nuns were queer and heathen, 
but the organ and the singing were very lovely 
anyway. Hope rose faintly; things might come 
out better than she had expected. 

But the quiet of night settled over the hospital, 
and she could hear the soft steps down the long 
corridors, the distant tinkling of the call bells and 
the occasional moaning of someone in pain. The 
mingled odor of disinfectant and medicines and 
flowers, the hard whiteness of the walls and linens, 
the crisp starchiness of the nurses, and the somber 
robes of the gentle-voiced nuns were all of a new 
world to her, and a dull powerful fear seized upon 
her. She had not been so afraid in the loneliness 
of the farm house. 

The nurse came in often — Anna was spared 
knowing how much oftener than was usual — and 
was very kind, touching the baby lightly and speak- 
ing of her pretty hair, and making no comment on 
her labored breathing or the violet marks beneath 
her eyes. . 

Anna did not respond. Out of her fear and 
dread and loneliness, one great emotion grew, 
slowly, increasingly, until it crowded out all others. 
She was hating Joe Simmons, hating him until it 
was almost unbearable. Until tonight she had felt 
shamed that her husband could leave her for an- 
other woman, and humbled by an inner conviction 
that the town woman was superior and so attrac- 
tive that perhaps Joe could not help what he was 
doing. 

Now she saw clearly. She was raising hoe-help 
for him, children with shabby clothes and rough 
hands, needing food and fun and youth. Cooking 
his meals, taking abuse, growing uglier and more 
cowed year after year, so Joe Simmons could rent 
land easily because he had hands all ready to help, 
no chance of being unable to find workers in a 
pinch. 

This was the end. She thought wildly, “I'll tell 
them where he is; where he spends his money. 
I'll hide nothing; show my patched shoes and 
worn rags of underclothes and the dirty skirts 
and —” 

A slight sound from the bed, a little halt in the 
heavy breathing she had grown accustomed to, 
brought her up abruptly. She leaned closer; it 
came again and passed, and yet again. Ruthie’s 
face had changed, blue smudges were on her eye- 
lids. Panic caught her so that in spite of her 
timidity, she rushed into the hallway, seeking aid. 

The nurse at the desk beneath the shaded light 
in the hallway came to her and immediately rang 
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the bell at the head of the bed. The girl who had 
brought in the roses came and spoke reassuringly 
as she drew a screen around the bed, shutting off 
those sleepers who were getting well in that room. 
Shortly the interne came in and did what he could. 
Anna, sensing his helplessness, thanked him in her 
heart. Huddled over the edge of the bed, she 
caught the small fingers that picked at the covers 
gently in her work-scarred hands and soothed them 
to momentary rest. She pushed the soft hair from 
Ruthie’s forehead and tucked the sheet away from 
her chin. They seemed alone together. And 
while she watched, straining her weak eyes for 
every sign, she saw a little flutter — like a tiny 
baby chick’s gasp—in the throat. The small 
hands relaxed; the little shoulders sank a fraction 
on the pillow. 

A great exultation welled in Anna. One was 
saved. Her hands would never feel the handle of 
a hoe. She had gone with music and flowers and 
clean whiteness and kind, low-voiced people all 
about her. 

Anna laughed aloud, choking; then she crushed 
her coarse skirt over her face lest she disturb 
some one sleeping down the long corridors. 


CHAINS OF GRASS 


By NELSON DEL BITTNER 


For an hour I was lying motionless 

In the tall grass, 

Hidden and dreaming, 

In the tall grass growing and weaving. 


The grasses wove themselves in chains, 
Link joining link. 

The silent grasses wove 

Unbreakable and never-yielding chains. 


Awakening I could not move. 

I was caught fast and held 

By chains of grass. 

Back pressed to earth and bound: then I knew 
How it felt to be taken 

Slipped upon unawares 

Seized in the name of something. 





I'VE BEEN READING— 


By Joun T. 


Mr. George E. DeMille begins and ends his American 
Literary Criticism (Dial Press, $3.50) with rather dis- 
arming explanation of his purpose in the book, and inti- 
mation of his sense of its imperfections. There was no 
work which attempted a connected study of the growth 
and influence of criticism in this country: he has made 
that attempt. The result is a moderately readable and 
moderately useful book. But I cannot feel that Mr. 
DeMille’s work is either sufficiently detailed and inclu- 
sive to be satisfactory for reference use, nor sufficiently 
individual and forceful either in thought or in writing to 
have great importance for its own sake. 

The best portions are those in which he traces the con- 
tributions of Stedman, Henry James, and Howells, though 
the treatment of Howells is far from adequate. It is not 
surprising that he follows closely in many matters 
Norman Foerster’s American Criticism, the only work in 
the field in regard to which he expresses specifically a 
sense of obligation. But it is surprising that whereas 


Foerster devotes more space to Whitman than to any 
other American critic, Mr. DeMille does not mention 
Whitman’s criticism at all, and gives no evidence that he 
is aware that Whitman wrote prose. 

He is right in emphasizing the importance of John 
Macy’s The Spirit of American Literature, and I like 
his sympathetic study of Stuart P. Sherman. But I think 


he is less happy in the essay in which he is most daring, 
that on Huneker (though this follows closely, as was al- 
most inevitable, Mencken’s discussion in A Book of 
Prefaces). My own rereading of Huneker leads to only 
partial agreement with Mr. DeMille’s somewhat ambigu- 
ous conclusion that “There are moods in which one is 
disposed to call Huneker the greatest of American critics. 
This is probably excessive.” I fear it is. 

Mr. DeMille has greatly simplified his problem by ex- 
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cluding from his discussion all critics who are now living, 
even those to whom the term can be applied only tech- 
nically, or biologically. He does not, however, resist the 
temptation to classify H. L. Mencken, in a footnote, as 
“a great educator.” 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the work as a whole 
is the complete omission of reference to the work of Par- 
rington, even in the footnotes and bibliographies; unless, 
indeed, the slurring allusion to sociological criticism, in 
connection with the discussion of Hamlin Garland, is 
such a reference. In this connection, it is surely very 
loose writing to assert that the idea that “The literature 
. . . of the future must be democratic” was new with 
Garland. 

All in all, Mr, DeMille has written a literary history 
without making new history himself. He has given us a 
useful book, but one which is neither stimulating nor 
“definitive.” 

George Santayana’s The Genteel Tradition at Bay 
(Scribner, $1.25) is of course a suave and urbane piece 
of writing, and all the more penetrating for its urbanity. 
Santayana is endeavoring to impale the New Humanists 
upon the horns of a dilemma. Since they eschew the 
current Calvinism — of Coolidge, of expediency and “get- 
ting by” — are they ready to admit their discipleship to 
that other Calvin, John? Are they, or are they not, 
supernaturalists? And if they are, and absolutists in their 
supernaturalism — determined to impose it upon their 
fellow-men — what precisely are the tenets of their super- 
naturalism? He asks to know. 

For the proposed impalement I have a considerable 
degree of approval. But I cannot feel that in this slender 
book it is quite achieved. Perhaps Santayana did not 
feel that the New Humanism deserved more than seventy- 
four pages. Perhaps he was a bit indolent. 
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